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“ What tricks Theodore and I used to play on our Miss Wilsons, 
and Mrs. Greys, and Madam Jouberts.... Amy Eshton 
joined in... ‘ Louisa and I used to quiz our governess too ; 
but she was such a good creature, she would bear anything ; 
nothing put her out ; we might do what we pleased—ransack 
her desk and her workbox and turn her drawers inside out : and 
she was so good-natured, she would give us anything we 
asked for ’.” 

Charlotte Bronté in ‘ Jane Eyre’. 


That was over 100 years ago, and while the conditions under 
which a governess or private teacher now exists have been immeasur- 
ably improved, on retirement her cares and anxieties are often 
legion. She may have no home. Her health may be broken. 
She may have outlived relations, friends and employers, and her 
former pupils may have gone out of her life. 


At whatever age she may be in trouble, the G.B.I. is at her call 
whether it be for financial help, a home, personal service or 
friendship. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


PETER MAYNE has lived in Marrakesh and hopes to return there. He has 
travelled widely and is now in Pakistan working on his next book. Hibs first 
book, about Marrakesh, will be published later this year by John Murray and 
by Little, Brown in the U.S.A. 


TOM HOPKINSON was assistant Editor of The Clarion and Weekly Illustrated 
and Editor of Picture Post from 1940-50 and of Lilliput from 1941-45. He is 
now a free-lance author and journalist. His two most recent books are Down 
the Long Slide (Hogarth Press) and Love’s Apprentice (Jonathan Cape). 


HAROLD NICOLSON. Apart from his many distinctive and distinguished 
qualities, it is particularly as a biographer that he contributes to this issue. His 
essay on biography and the problems of combining truth with discretion is of 
particular interest in view of the success of his Life of King George VI (Constable). 


NORMAN MAILER was born in New Jersey and while still at Harvard won a 
short-story contest. He served with the U.S. Forces in the Pacific and his first 
book was The Naked and the Dead (Wingate). This was followed by Barbary Shore 


(Wingate) and he is now at work on his third novel. 


ELISABETH KYLE was born and brought up in Scotland. She has published 
novels, children’s books and a travel sketch-book. She has been newspaper 
correspondent in various countries ; Hungary and the successor States to the 
old Austrian Empire interest her most, but she has also lived in Finland and 
America. Her most recent novels are The Tontine Bell and Connor Sands (Peter 
Davies), and her travel book, Forgotten as a Dream, will be published later in the 
year by Peter Davies. 


WILMER HAMILTON was attached to British Naval Intelligence in the 
Second World War ; is a free-lance journalist and writer especially interested in 
travel. 
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The Alleys of Marrakesh 


BY PETER MAYNE 


strangers. This is what they say, but no-one has yet had so 

much as a bite out of me because I have sat myself behind 
carefully-chosen defences from which I shall slip unnoticed and 
be gone an hour from now. 

At the table immediately in front of me are a big Spanish woman, 
three children and a man with blue-black hair. The children 
have been elaborately dressed for the occasion and are slapped 
when they fidget. ‘Ignacio! Concepcién! Tomas!” To left 
and right of me are other people at their tables—Spaniards, Moors, 
nondescripts—and every one of them is engrossed in the spectacle 
of the Sunday-evening paseo. 

For better or worse we are all gathered in the Socco Chico which 
is a plaza in the Moorish part of Tangier. Hundreds of us are 
immobilised thigh to thigh at café tables. Hundreds more are 
pressed still closer together on the little open plaza itself where 
under the influence of some cosmic necessity they ebb and flow 


I AM a Stranger in these parts and Tangier feeds on the flesh of 
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and sway, like alge in the shallows. Amongst them are creatures 
that dart about in the manner of fishes and smile with their teeth. 

Anyway here I am. My back is against the wall, or rather 
against a cast-iron grille which ventilates the interior of the café. 
There is a cinzano on the table beside me and a siphon of aerated 
water. I am at a loss to know how ants have got into the siphon. 
Neither the ants themselves nor the people who filled the siphons 
can have intended this. 

“Is it not rather warm,” people are asking themselves in their 
various languages, “ for the time of year?” It is Spring and it is 
rather warm. 

Sometimes a little breeze springs up and some of it is sucked 
into the café through the grille. At such moments the big Spanish 
woman tweaks at her corsage, and I think I feel cooler also. I 
have an hour in hand, my luggage is safely deposited at the ter- 
minus and I have escaped molestation hitherto, but I begin to 
fear that there is something behind that grille. . . . 

As I say, I am sitting in a little barricaded world of my own, 
here in the second row of café-terrace tables, and if the Tangier 
people suppose that I too am admiring their persons and their 
Sunday-evening walking-clothes, I would like to tell them that I 
am doing nothing of the sort. My eyes may be open, they may 
glint like little chips of coal, but it is not with desire. I have 
chosen to focus upon infinity, and for me infinity excludes Tangier 
and the present time and begins tomorrow at Latitude 31.40. 
The Tangier people can look that up in their atlases, and they 
may sink or swim for all I care : they may send out distress signals 
or invitations to the valse, but they have no power to melt my heart 
or fascinate me. My eyes are open but unseeing. My ears are 
deaf, or nearly deaf . . . but if there really is someone behind that 
grille then, it is his voice that hums around the edges of my con- 
sciousness. I shall take no notice. 

I am still sitting behind my defences, and there is now no doubt 
at all that an ill-wisher has discovered a chink in my back-plates 
through which he is repeatedly hissing a demand. He refuses to 
be ignored. He is saying— 

= - vous avez du feu, M’sieur, s’il vous plait ? ” 

I passed a box of matches backwards over my shoulder without 
looking round. It was taken softly through the bars as it might 
be by a well-mannered parrot. 

“Merci, M’sieur. Tiens! ce sont des cigarettes anglaises que 
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vous avez la? You are English? If you wish I will try one. I 
am often glad to accept an English cigarette, pour changer, n’est-ce 

I made no move. Someone put a handbill on to my table, 
leaning forward over the Spanish lady to do so. It said: HOY! 
HOY! TODAY! TONIGHT! LUCHALIBRE. SO-AND- 
SO, THE BLACK MARVELLOUS! SO-AND-SO THE 
LOCAL SPLENDID! COME, COME, COME! My enemy 
must have paused toreadittoo. After a briefinterval the voice said: 

“Ah. All-In Wrestle.” It paused again. Then: “Sir. I 
have something to say, something you will wish to know.” There 
was another pause and he repeated the last sentence. 

I did not look round. Instead I said clearly in French, because 
it seemed more impersonal : “ There is nothing that one wishes to 
know.” 

““I have been watching. Guarding over you, sir, from the 
intérieur. I have seen all! That girl, for example—the girl in the 
costume aux paillettes. Sir! I implore you!” 

I said: ‘‘ Leave me in peace.” 

“You do'not know! You are strange to Tangier. J know. 
I have seen the regards exchanged, the balancing of the haunch. 
Sir, that girl will destroy you in a twink!” 

I pretended to have heard nothing. 

** Sir, look at me! Turn and look? You will find that I ama 
nobleman of Morocco. I love your country England and, as my 
brothers, I love your countrymen English whose language I have 
learned so fluent from a Swedish gentleman now dead (rest in 
peace !). You risk to suffer because of your strangeness. This I 
will not see. If you should be heated, then let me advise and 
assist.” 

Had the Swedish gentleman really spoken English like this ? 
I turned slowly and looked at the speaker. He was about twenty- 
five, brownish and shabby. It was not a bad face—a round face 
with big, black, startled eyes, and when he saw me looking at him 
he smiled socially and said : 

** Let me present myself. I am Moulay Hamed—or, as you 
would say, the Seigneur Hamed. I have the entrée into all the 
houses because of my nobleness. You will kindly tell me your 
name and business and permit me to lead you to some private 
place where each of the girls is beautiful—and blood-tested by 
physicians. By diploma’d physicians.” 
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The language and the prospect were equally fascinating but I 
said coldly : “ If you do not leave me, I shall leave you.” 

“* But we have only just met!” 

“The meeting will do no good to either of us.” 

** Listen! You are strange here... .” 

**T am not in the least strange anywhere. I was quite happy 
till you came to pester me.” 

I had turned round on him again and spoke with an indignation 
that must have shocked him. He seemed crestfallen. He was 
obviously a very unsuccessful guide. You had only to look at the 
others with their flashing self-confidence to know that this poor 
creature was a failure. I even felt sorry for him. He then said : 

“Please remain seated. I come to sit at your table.” 

“* Now you listen,” I replied firmly. ‘I am a mad person who 
does not think it strange to be alone and to know nothing, and 
within a few minutes I shall be gone from here, and I am praying 
that where I am going I shall find a world where guides are born 
with the mark on them, so that...” 

“. .. going? Where? Oh, sir, where?” he broke in. 

**. , . so that they can be identified by their mamas and strangled 
before .. .” 

** . . . but where are you going, sir ? ” he broke in again excitedly. 

“I am going to Marrakesh. By the night train.” 

** Insha’ Allah,” he breathed. Then his face widened into an 
ecstatic smile. “‘ What! To Marrakesh, you say? Sir, I have 
a cousin in Marrakesh, equally noble as me, with whom it is possible 
to lodge for he is propriétaire of hotel! Very select. Look! I have 
a photograph of my cousin dressed in Arabic with his friend before 
the Bureau de Poste of the Place Djema’a el-Fna at Marrakesh. You 
wish to see?” 

And suddenly I found myself with the wallet in my hand and the 
Seigneur Hamed no longer behind the grille. I knew then that I 
had been mistaken, that the Seigneur was after all at the top of his 


profession. 


Is it a strength or a weakness, not to know when you are beaten ? 
I did not know yet. Instead I temporised. An Arab hotel? It 
would be an appropriate start. I told myself that I needed just the 
sort of help in Marrakesh that the Seigneur or his cousin could 
provide. I saw no point in going there to live the life of a Euro- 
pean tourist. I also told myself that I was perfectly capable of 
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defending myself and that the boredom—the ineffable boredom ! 
—of half an hour with the Seigneur could be turned to account. 
I allowed him to join me at my table and the first few minutes 
were spent explaining why I would not take him with me to Mar- 
rakesh. I said that this was not just an excursion but—but he 
could not understand the distinction I was trying to make. How 
then could I hope he would understand the whole truth, that I 
was on the eve of a personal rebirth at which his presence could 
serve no purpose ? So I didn’t speak of this. I merely said that I 
had barely enough money to support myself, let alone to fill two 
stomachs. While these facts were taking root in his mind, I allowed 
him to show me the contents of his little plastic portefeuille. First, 
the photograph of the cousin. I was asked to admit that his 
cousin was handsome and I said “‘ yes” willingly enough, though 
the photograph showed nothing so positive. Most of the picture 
was taken up by a decorative mount—camels, palm-trees, a repre- 
sentation of the famous Koutoubia minaret and other emblems of 
the south. There was not much room for the two little heads, one 
in a tarboosh, the other in a skull-cap and both so sadly blurred. 
Nevertheless I admired both the young men. Then I admired 
photographs of the Seigneur himself. 

“You consider good ?” he asked doubtfully. ‘‘ J consider that 
I am made to appear less well than real. The photographer is not 
good. Next time,” he added, putting the pictures reluctantly 
aside, “‘I shall make my portraits at the best—the studio Foto 
Venus.” 

He took up his identification papers. Then some post-cards of 
Nice and Cap Ferrat that he had received from grateful clients. 
We read the messages together. Next, behind talc, pictures of 
Egyptian film stars, pin-up girls of which a brief, exciting glimpse 
would be obtained each time the portefeuille was opened. And fin- 
ally, as I was handing back a surprisingly complimentary Police 
Certificate of Bonne Vie et Moeurs that he had spread out for me to 
read, I said as lightly as possible : 

“* Perhaps I shall see your cousin and give him news of you.” 

This, as I had hoped, started a train of thought which appealed 
to the Seigneur. As lightly as I had spoken he replied : “‘ What 
if I give my cousin a letter ...?” The suggestion took shape : 
he would write a letter to his cousin and I would carry it to Mar- 
rakesh. This letter would cause all doors to fly open before me. 
Leaving his portefeuille as a guarantee that I would remain at the 
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table, he darted across the Socco Chico to a tabac and returned 
with a piece of paper and an envelope. 

“The pen, please,” he said. 

It cost him an effort but in due course a letter was written in 
Arabic, and signed. The signature was in Roman characters, to 
impress. He was on the point of licking down the flap when he 
paused, took up his portefeuille again and routed about in it. He 
did not find what he was searching for, so he turned to me and said 
quite casually : 

** 1 was intending to put a thousand-franc note into the letter. 
I wish to send this little sum to my cousin by your hand so that 
he may respect you and accord you favours.” 

“Thank you,” I said non-committally. 

We both knew that there was no money in the portefeuille. 

** Eh bien, que voulez-vous? I find I have left my money in my 
house.” He sighed and looked out into the place. It was as full 
as ever. Two sombre-looking men were whispering together and 
throwing covert glances in our direction. The girl in the costume 
aux paillettes had disappeared but there were many others, some 
with eyes downcast demurely, others less demure. Seigneur 
Hamed was taking a deep breath : “‘ Never mind. Tomorrow you 
shall come to my house and I shall offer a banquet of cous-cous. You 
know cous-cous? You have tasted it already? Delicious. And 
then I shall put the money in the letter.” 

“TI am leaving now. By the night train.” 

He knew this too, but he allowed the information to shock him. 

“Then, my dear friend, there is nothing that can be done. It 
is too late. O malheur! You, who beg me to arrange logement 
with my cousin who has the hotel, a true Arab hotel in Marrakesh, 
alas, you will be obliged to lodge in a common European hotel 
like any common European tourist. What a sad thing!” He 
took ur ie siphon, shook it briskly to work up pressure and aimed 
a preliminary squirt on to the floor. I think this must have been to 
skim off the ants. Then he seemed to notice that his glass was 
already empty of cinzano again and looked at me enquiringly. I did 
not offer him another. Instead I said : 

“You owe your cousin money ?” 

“Owe? I told you I wished to give him fifteen hundred francs 
and that if you care to carry the money to him he will 
certainly .. .” 

“You said a thousand,” 
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“IT mentioned I was sending a thousand now in the letter, and 
the rest is to follow, of course.” 

I said nothing for a moment and then murmured: “I was 
thinking of giving you a small reward for your kindness in offering 
me an introduction to your cousin. If you like I will pay him some 
money as if it were from you. Shall I do that?” I fished out a 
five-hundred-franc note from my pocket to show the extent of my 
generosity. 

He pondered for a moment in his turn. “ Perhaps... Yes. 
If you give him five hundred francs, then this...” He did not 
even name the sum as he took hold of one corner of the note I still 
held firmly. ‘‘. .. This I will keep till I receive my cousin’s 
assurance that he has carried out my wishes about your comfort 
and happiness. That is my principal concern, and then only will 
I send the second five hundred to him. That is best, I am sure : 
and businesslike. And the third five hundred note you may deposit 
also with me and.. .” 

“It is for me to decide the amount,” I said. ‘I will give him 
five hundred francs only.” 

** Bon. Very well, just as I said, you will pass five hundred 
francs to my cousin with the letter and I will hold the second and 
the third five hundred francs and send to him only when. . .” 

“IT am making the rules.” 

We glared at each other. I started again: “‘ Look!” I said, 
adroitly flicking the note out of his grasp and at the same time 
taking some notes of smaller denomination from my pocket. 
“Look! Here are five one-hundred-franc notes. Three, I will 
hand to your cousin with your letter. Two, I will leave with you. 
They are yours, these two hundred francs. You can keep them, 
or send them to your cousin, as you please.” 

“If God wills,” he said softly. ‘‘ Insha’Allah. You know that 
we Arabs always say this? ‘ If God wills.’ It is necessary to say 
it.” He continued rather sourly: ‘‘ But the sum of which you 
speak comes to only five hundred francs if I mistake not. Your 
calcul is at fault, sir. We are speaking of fifteen-hundred francs.” 

** The sum of which I am speaking is the sum I consider your 
services are worth to me. I have made a very careful calcul, taking 
account of the cinzano you have consumed at my expense, your 
commission from the patron of the café, and I have added a little 
extra payment against your various other services offered but 
declined.” 
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“* If that is your calcul, sir, I cannot be sure that you will be well 
received by my cousin. I have already written ‘ one thousand’ 
in the letter.” 

“But now you know the truth.” 

** Now, of course, on reading the letter my cousin will tell him- 
self and the other important personages of Marrakesh that you 
have retained most of the money I have given you to give to him. 
Sir, I do not think that you will be well received.” 

“The letter can be changed.” 

“ The doors will not open,” he said smugly, ignoring me. 

“ The letter can be changed.” 

“ Kifash? Mm-m... It can be changed if I change it.” 
He was looking mistily at a plump little girl, waving his hand to 
her in a lordly manner to which she did not however respond. 

“ Then change it,” I said. He did not pay any attention as I 
flicked the notes in his face. ‘‘ You agree or not?” 

** Very well,” he said at last. “I agree. But only because we 
are firm friends. If we were not firm friends I could never agree 
to so unjust. . .” 

“Take the pen and write. Write five hundred francs. Write 
it in figures. That is the sum I will hand to your cousin.” 

** My cousin is unable to read French figures.” 

“It is not for your cousin that you must write it: it is for me.” 

He swung round, affronted. ‘“‘ You do not trust me?” 

“No,” I said. 

** How then can I trust you with all this money? Tell me that, 
sir ! ” 

I let him sit there with his eyes blazing for a few seconds. Then 
I said: ‘I do not ask you to trust me. It is I who have to trust 
you. Moreover I have decided to give you two hundred and fifty 
francs for yourself. Now write!” 

He compressed his lips and then opened them with the noise of 
a little bubble bursting. ‘‘ You have tricked me. You are hard 


like stone. But a noble does not go back upon his word. Give 
me the pen!” 


It is rather a peculiar arrangement. Actually it is the first 
Moroccan bargain I have ever struck, and it is proper that I should 
pay too much to begin with. 

* * 


The Seigneur Hamed has not lied. His cousin is both noble and pro- 
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prietor of an hotel. Moreover the hotel is select, in its way, being run 
exclusively for “‘ transit” passengers. The author finds that he is the only 
permanent resident, and slowly he settles down to the routine of life in the 
alleyways of Marrakesh. It is not easy. There is so much to learn and 
primarily, of course, the Moghrebi form of Arabic without which he is cut 
off from all communication with his new world. It is very strange to him 
because inis is the first time that he has ever lived in a maison-de-passe 
and he must grope his way through a ground-fog of other people’s emotions. 
He struggles on, but his attempts to learn by experience are sadly misunder- 
stood and he has to leave. 

If he has not yet learnt much, he has at least learnt something and he is now 
able to rent for himself a minute two-roomed dwelling in another quarter 
of the city. The quarter is not elegant and he is poor, and his neighbours 
are even poorer. His instruction in life continues. Now his principal 
tutors are the charcoal-seller ’Abdeslem who occupies a little booth beside his 
own front-door, and the middle-aged Berber woman ’Aysha in the house 
opposite. °Aysha is in honourable retirement from the quartier reservé 
and she loves ’Abdeslem with a burning passion, but’ Abdeslem does not love 
her in quite the same way so that there are periods of misunderstanding 
between the two during which ’ Aysha is obliged to calm ’Abdeslem’s spirits 
with anaphrodisiac possets, secretly administered. It is perhaps to mark the 
end of one such period that ’Aysha gives a dyafa—a party—and in the 
kindness of her heart she also invites the author. It is delicately suggested 
to him that he contribute two chickens to the feast, and he does so. 

* 


surprised to find how completely equipped it is for a party such 

as this. Of course she may have borrowed things too. The 
walls of the principal room were hung with hAditis and wherever 
there was space on the little tables she had put vases filled with 
paper flowers. She had also made paper shades for the electric- 
light bulbs of which there were two in the room, and a third which 
came in on the end of a long flex from the patio and was hooked 
over a picture-frame. 

When I got there I found ’Abdeslem already seated on one of the 
divans. The ’amara and siniya and tea-things had been placed 
before him which most certainly means that he is back in favour. 
The senior guest is traditionally given the honour of making and 
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pouring out the mint tea. He was busy preparing the first brew, 
but he found time to look up and make me a dignified bow from 
the waist. ’*Aysha was rapturous, in a succession of muslin dresses, 
each with its embroidered blazon of flowers. She also wore her 
gold-braid cordage and belts, a new sibniya with bobbles on it, and 
a good deal of golden jewellery on her arms and neck and ears 
and forehead, and some on the breast too. I had never seen her 
before like this and I thought she looked lovely. I told her so 
and she pinched me on the behind and said : “‘ Ma shifti shay!” 
by which I suppose she meant “ Just wait! You haven’t seen a 
thing.” Then she introduced me to Si Fulau (Postes et Télégraphes) 
and his fiancée, a girl named Zwina who was behaving very demurely 
and didn’t want to take off her veil till ’Aysha insisted. She was 
not very pretty when she took it off. ‘There were two or three other 
men as well, one of them a big negro dressed in a black-and-white 
striped djellaba. He said his name was Bou Djem’a. Everyone 
was very welcoming and nice, and ’Abdeslem was by now starting 
to serve the tea. He had already tasted the brew in the special 
tasting glass, nodded approvingly, poured what remained in the 
glass back into the tea-pot and looked round at us. A dozen little 
glasses of about the size and shape of the small tumblers used for 
claret in nineteenth-century England stood in front of him. They - 
had rims decorated in various colours. ’Aysha came round with a 
plate of biscuits. 

I dare say that parties of this kind always start very formally. 
Each talked to his neighbours, and I did the best I could with mine 
—the big negro Bou Djem’a on one side, the fiancée Zwina on the 
other. They were very patient with my Arabic, and spoke slowly 
and clearly—at least Bou Djem’a did—so that I might understand : 
or perhaps this is the way he ordinarily talks. More people came 
in and sat down, but ’Aysha did not always introduce newcomers. 
I think that some of them were not considered up to much socially. 
I thought I saw the water-carrier, for example, but when I looked 
again he had gone. Perhaps I was mistaken. ’Aysha’s two chil- 
dren were acting as servitors and I expect there was some slaveling 
outside in the little patio, to keep the braziers going and help serve. 

For the dinner we had to group ourselves round two or three 
circular tables drawn up tc the divans, managing as best we might. 
I could see that with all the will in the world my two chickens 
could not feed the party, and when food came it proved to be a 
sort of tajin—beef stewed with black olives and poivrons. Not bad, 
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but I wondered about my chickens. A second dish arrived after 
the ¢ajin and this time it was my chickens : stewed with rounds of 
lemon. The other tables were being given something else which 
I could not clearly see. Finally cous-cous. I have eaten cous-cous 
in Paris and been told that it would be much better in North 
Africa. Now I have eaten it in Morocco and I think that it must 
probably be much better in Algeria or somewhere else. It seems to 
me that semolina is always less good than rice, even indifferent 
rice, and the meat accompaniment was unremarkable. We 
finished the dish all the same. 

It was a filling meal all right. We sat back contentedly. We 
had eaten with our fingers in the ordinary way, the fingers of the 
right hand. Si Fulau’s fiancée, beside me, had done so with tre- 
mendous gentility and when she had finished there was scarcely 
any grease on her at all. What there was she managed to clean off 
with no more than a couple of ladylike licks and then sat with her 
hands held together in front of her to let them dry out. Bou 
Djem’a was different. I watched entranced as he worked a huge 
pink tongue round and round his knuckles. He saw me watching 
and smiled comfortably. 

“* Mezian,” he remarked, examining his fingers. 

Then sweets : big, black slabs like fudge, and a gdteau very similar 
to mille-feuilles but oozing with honey. The sweets were really the 
best part of the meal, I think, and I took more of the fudge, to Bou 
Djem’a’s amusement. 

“Mezian oula la?” he asked. It was good, and I said so. 
** But I prefer when it is more sugared,” he went on. ‘*‘ When 
you come to my house you shall see. My woman makes nimero 
wahad.” Number one: first class! ’Abdeslem caught my eye 
from the next table, nodding as ’Aysha offered me still more. 
But there is a limit after all, and I said: ‘‘ No thank you. Later 
perhaps.” They were bringing round an ewer and a basin with 
towels and soap and we all cleaned ourselves up. 

Even before they served the next glass of mint tea someone had 
taken out a stringed instrument and was tuning it. Nobody had 
asked him to play as far as I know, but it was reasonable that he 
should. It was a little two-stringed instrument, both strings tuned 
to the same note. The body was pendant-shaped, wood probably, 
covered with coarse hide. Si Fulau’s fiancée leaned across me to 
say something confidential to Bou Djem’a and in doing so stamped 
on my foot. I moved it, and she stamped again, so I wondered 
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if after all she had meant it the first time. Bou Djem’a whispered 
back to her and everyone looked their way. But Si Fulau seemed 
quite unperturbed about it. The musician had started to sing 
meanwhile. 

It was less a song than a story, and the music was less music 
than an intermittent twanging to mark pauses between stanzas, 
or simply when the singer wanted a rest, like on the Djema’a el-Fna. 
Tea was on its way round again. Everybody sipped it with a great 
intake of breath, partly because it was so hot and partly because 
it is considered better taken this way—just a few drops at a time and 
a great deal of air. 

In the middle of the song and the tea-drinking some more guests 
arrived, amongst them the night-watchman of our derb and a girl 
who, on taking off her hAdik, was so pretty that we all stopped 
sipping to look. The fiancée gave a tiny little snort. Even the 
singer stopped. Bou Djem’a quite frankly said, “ Ah-h.. .” 
very loudly indeed, followed by some kissing noises. 

“Halwa? Zid, jbed shuwiya,” the fiancée said softly, holding 
out the plate of sweetmeats. ‘ Hadak. El-kahla...” She 
picked up a piece of the black fudge and gave it to me, smiling. I 
took it and thanked her. The singer had started a new song and 
Si Fulau stretched across the fiancée saying: “‘ C’est une autre 
chanson. Une nouvelle. I will tell you what he is singing.” He 
speaks quite passable French and off he went, a sentence or so 
behind the singer. 

“From a city of the cities of el-Moghreb a voyager set out on 
his way to Marrakesh. He was poor but vigorous and he walked 
all day across plains and little hills with no thought for beasts or 
robbers because of the singing in his belly . . .” 

“* Do you like Si Fulau’s fiancée?’ Bou Djem’a whispered to me. 

**No. Not much.” 

“Neither do I. She is too thin. Look at her! Too thin.” 

“IT don’t want to look at her.” I was looking at the new girl 
as a matter of fact, and Bou Djem’a noticed this. 

“* That is the good one. Mezidna! Hddak mezidna,” and he 
made more kissing noises. I tried to stop him, but he paid no 
attention, and Si Fulau was prodding at me across the fiancée. 
** Listen,” he was saying : 

**. . . But by eventide when the sun left the world and all be- 
came darkness the voyager was weary and perhaps frightened 
too...” 
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*Abdeslem had left the room a moment before and now returned, 
but instead of going back to his seat he shamelessly wedged him- 
self in between the new girl and the night-watchman. I could 
see that ’Aysha was not pleased. 

**. . . lamp-light flowing from a window,” continued Si Fulau, 
raising his voice slightly to drown the very indecent noises that 
Bou Djem’a was now aiming across to the far divan. “ The 
voyager entered. ‘I wish of God and of you,’ said he to the widow 
woman, ‘ to eat and to drink and to rest for the night, for I have 
voyaged all day without sustenance.’ ” 

** Give me a halwa,’’ Bou Djem’a hissed at me but without look- 
ing. I stretched for the plate and he took two. One he popped 
straight into his own mouth and the second he thrust vaguely in 
the direction of mine, still without looking. I ate it out of polite- 
ness and then turned back to Si Fulau in answer to his tweaking. 
He seemed mildly annoyed at my divided attention and allowed it 
to show in his voice, though it did not at all suit the context : 

** * Alas, I have nought but these chickens that you see,’ replied 
the widow woman, pointing about the hut, ‘and the three boiled 
eggs that even now complete their cooking upon the fire.’ ‘ Merci 
beaucoup,’ remarked the voyager and he took and ate the three 
eggs.” 

I saw with interest that ’Aysha had beckoned away the night- 
watchman and that he now came back to the divan, smacked the 
new girl on the leg and quickly slipped into the space beside her 
in the moment that she recoiled under the blow. It was stuffy in the 
room, but I was very content. In fact I felt wonderful, and I 
thought the new girl looked wonderful too, warm, and such big 
brown eyes—would they be brown? I was uncertain at that dis- 
tance—big, anyway. I think I started to tell Bou Djem’a about 
it. I wanted to make some sort of plan, but Si Fulau was really 
being tiresomely exacting : 

** You must listen. Vous étes obligé 4 m’entendre! Voyons !” 

**He does not wish to listen,” the fiancée said coldly to him. 
** He is watching that little gahba.” 

** Qahba,” murmured Bou Djem’a contentedly. 

** Next day the voyager thanked the widow woman, made his 
farewell and left on his journey to Marrakesh and after several 
years he became rich and important whereas the widow woman 
remained poor.” 

** Good,” I said, without thinking. 
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“Good? What can you mean?” Si Fulau was indignant. 
“I’m sorry,” I said. ‘“‘I meant ‘ Bad’; I’m very sorry.” I 
don’t know what had come over me. I felt as if I was likely to 
start laughing soon and I searched my brain for the funny circum- 
stance that was responsible. ‘“‘ I can’t think,” I said, or something 
of the sort. 

* You have only to listen,” Si Fulau said sternly. ‘ You have 
eaten too much halwa. That’s what it is.” 

My brain was getting clearer and clearer. I saw exactly what sort 
of plan I had to make. I think I squeezed the fiancée a little in order 
to console her for being so thin and plain when the new girl was so 
beautiful and, momentarily inattentive, I did not notice that Bou 
Djem’a had slipped away on hands and knees. It was only when 
I turned to outline my plan to him that I found him gone. He 
was several yards distant by now and my blood wasup. ‘Treachery ! 
I jumped up, flew across the room and brought him back. I was 
of course very powerful at the time. 

“* He is crying,” the fiancée said morosely, nodding towards Bou 
Djem’a, and it was true. “I tire of these tears. Men,” she said. 
“* Men. Even a little piece of halwa is stronger than a man.” 

Si Fulau had been droning on all this time and suddenly realised 
that I had not heard. He was very angry. 

** You are missing the fine part!” he cried. ‘“‘ Have you heard 
how an enemy of the voyager-now-rich goes to the widow and 
causes her to complain to the Pasha? Have you heard ?” 

“No. I’m sorry. I seem to have been very busy lately. But 
what had she to complain of ? And what have you to complain of, 
Si Fulau?” My voice sounded very loud. 

** Hush,” he said placatingly. ‘‘ Nothing for me. But she had. 
The enemy of the now-rich voyager makes her to complain to the 
Pasha in this way : ‘ O sir, think of my riches gone! Think of my 
three little eggs from which would have emerged chicks, and think 
of the eggs they too were waiting to lay, and the more chicks, and 
this throughout the years that this rich man is being rich in Mar- 
rakesh and me poor in my hovel. Think!’ ” 

“The fine part is now coming,” said the fiancée, 

Am I mistaken? Was she speaking French? Could she? 

“Good,” I said politely. The new girl seemed to be looking 
up sideways at ’Abdeslem across the night-watchman, and ’Abdes- 
lem’s arm was stretched across the night-watchman’s shoulders 
quite as far as her neck, which I was certain could mean no good 
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for anyone. “ You had better tell ’Aysha,” I whispered to Bou 
Djem’a, but unfortunately Bou Djem’a was now sleeping. We did 
not like to disturb him. 

“. .. ‘Where is the defendant?’ cried the Pasha!” Si 
Fulau was making a glorious effort. “‘. . . ‘ But where is the 
defendant?’ A man stepped forward very neat and said: ‘ By 
your leave I am sent by the defendant to say he is unable to come 
today.” ‘And why?’ asked the Pasha. ‘ Because he is gone to 
his fields,’ the neat man replied. ‘ What does he in those fields ? ’ 
‘I think, monsieur, that he is at planting out boiled beans so that 
he may reap a rich harvest in the years to come—richer even than 


from boiled eggs!’ Thereupon the Pasha laughed heartily and 
dismissed the case.” 


Bou Djem’a had woken and said: ‘ Halwa.” 

*“Do not give,” the fiancée muttered. ‘“‘ Already he is useless 
with halwa.” 

Si Fulau was beaming at me through the mist that had come up 
in the last few minutes. ‘“‘ Now tell me how you enjoyed the story, 
monsieur,”’ he said, but somehow, nice as he was, I had no wish to 
speak with him. I wished to speak to the new girl. I don’t 
exactly remember the sequence of events, whether perhaps it was 
now that I danced a slow romantic valse in the costume of a Hussar ; 
there was certainly a horse somewhere, and flashes of fire—from 
the horse’s nostrils, probably. And Bou Djem’a behaved rather 
badly in some way that I now forget, something to do with the 
fiancée, 1 fancy, though possibly that was later, and not Bou Djem’a 
at all. Much later. I am uncertain of the time... 


I awoke late this morning, fresh as a daisy but disorientated. I 
am sorry to say that the fiancée was there, and that actually it was 
she who woke me. I don’t really like her very much and I cannot 
think how it came about that she was in my house at all, but she 
was, and when she brought me my mint tea she gave me a smacking 
kiss and said: “‘ Min daba kull sbah nesaub-lek atay, yak?” 
which means that henceforth this fiancée whom I don’t in the least 
care about intended to wake me each morning with a pot of mint 
tea. I looked round for Si Fulau but he did not seem to be there. 

** Where is Si Fulau?” I asked her reprovingly. 

** Tkiin f-id-dar dyal-uh ... He must be in his house. I am 
your fiancée now.” 

She iooks awful in the light of day—but then I dare say that I 
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do too. I didn’t quite know what to do about it. And what 
about Si Fulau? Would he be pleased? I had to consult with 
*Aysha quietly, perhaps with ’Abdeslem too. Between them they 
would know how to deal with such a situation. What had hap- 
pened to the “ new girl,” incidentally ? 

“Give me money and I will buy svenj,” the fiancée was saying. 
Svenj are little beignets in rings and I cannot say how much I dis- 
liked the thought of them. But I thought too that if once she were 
out of the house—on this loving errand, for example—perhaps it 
would be easier. So I gave her money. 

“* The svenj I prefer are to be purchased from a stall opposite the 
tabac on the Djema’a el-Fna,” I told her. Somehow my tongue 
did not seem to get round the Arabic words as well as it ought. 
Last night there had been no difficulty with it at all. 

She had the effrontery to pout: “‘ What a long way .. .” 

** Never mind, my little love,” I said. ‘ You have good strong 
legs.” She has, too. She had hitched up her overskirts, for house- 
work I suppose, and I could see them. She took the money and 
went. 

Directly I heard the front door shut, I hurried out of bed and 
ran downstairs. Bou Djem’a was lying asleep in the vestibule. 
On the floor. This was getting too much. I went into the alley. 
*Abdeslem’s charcoal-shop was shuttered. ’Aysha’s door was 
closed too, but I crossed and knocked on it. Neighbours were 
passing and smiled at me, and one of them laughed outright. 
Then ’Aysha came to her door. 

Thank God for ’Aysha! She is wonderful. She said that I 
might leave the fiancée to her—and Bou Djem’a too, and that 
would be the end of it, but... Her lips tightened. 

** You know about ’Abdeslem ?” she asked. 

**No. What about him?” 

“ And that little putain who came with the night-watchman ? 
You do not know?” 

** How should I know?” 

“That girl is already with the Pasha’s police because she is 
entirely without authority and must be punished. And ’Abdeslem 
is... well, ’Abdeslem ... I have had to give him some little 
possets You are aware ofthese possets...? Yes, I thought 
you would know. Possets, and some rather particular powders 
and... A Berber lady helped and advised. It was necessary 
to hold ’Abdeslem down like a chicken that is to be filled. Friends 
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very kindly assisted. If you require charcoal today, cher Monsieur 
Peter, I must ask you to go to the brave homme at the end of our 
derb. It seems that ’Abdeslem’s boutique is locked from the out- 
side . . .” Slowly she wiggled a key on the end ofastring. ‘“‘ You 
enjoyed the dydfa, yes? Bou Djem’a also makes good halwa—he 
uses the hashshish from his bled: he pretends it is better. But 
mine also is good, yes?” 
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and 1984, something like 300,000 copies were sold in the 

United States of America, and another 40-50,000 in 
Great Britain. Both are still selling. Animal Farm has been made 
into a cartoon film—it is said with brilliant success—and 1984 is 
likely to be filmed in Italy with American backing. 

One of Orwell’s two enemies—poverty—had thus been routed. 
But, by the time this enemy was defeated, the second—ill-health— 
had defeated him. He died of tuberculosis in a London hospital 
on January 23, 1950. He knew he was going to die, and com- 
plained, though without bitterness or self-pity, that he was dying 
just when money, fame and happiness seemed all within his 
reach. 

Around Orwell’s cradle—he was born at Motihari in Bengal, in 
1903—it was the bad fairies, bestowers of handicaps, who got their 
say in first. He was sickly, unattractive. His family belonged to 
what he described as the “ lower-upper-middle class **—worse off, 
in consequence, than many working-class homes. “Rent and 
clothes and school bills (in such families, he wrote), are an un- 
ending nightmare, and every luxury, even a glass of beer, is an 
unwarrantable extravagance. Practically the whole family income 
goes in keeping up appearances.” Throughout his life Orwell was 
never able to identify himself successfully with any group or class. 
Acutely aware of social divisions, he felt himself to be outside 
them all—and this stemmed in part from the contrast between his 
own family background and that of the much wealthier boys with 
whom he grew up. 

It is the privilege of the artist, however, to make use of 
handicaps for his own purposes, turning every drawback to the 
advantage of his art. One cannot imagine Toulouse-Lautrec as 
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anything but deformed ; and it was from a lifetime of discomfort 
and humiliation that Cervantes fashioned Don Quixote. So, too, on 
a different level, Orwell wrote his books and made his name by 
exploiting his own difficulties in the interest of his talent—which 
is perhaps what is meant by the good fairy in the fable who trans- 
forms the cradle-curses of the others into blessings. 

Orwell did literally “‘ make ” his own name, for he was born Eric 
Hugh Blair, his father being a minor official in the Indian Customs 
Service in Bengal. It was not a warm or congenial atmosphere 
in which he found himself. ‘“‘ Looking back on my childhood,” 
he wrote, in a manuscript found after his death among his papers, 
** after the infant years were over, I do not believe that I ever 
felt love for any mature person, except my mother, and even her 
I did not trust, in the sense that shyness made me conceal most of 
my real feelings from her. . . . I merely disliked my own father, 
whom I had barely seen before I was eight and who appeared 
to me simply as a gruff-voiced elderly man forever saying 
‘ Don’t.’ ” 

Anxious to do their best for their only son, Orwell’s parents 
sent him to an expensive preparatory school for forty or fifty — 
boys on the South Coast of England. Though he attended this 
school, Orwell was far from feeling he belonged. He was one of 
a special class of boys taken at reduced fees in the hope that he 
would bring credit by winning scholarships. His parents’ poverty 
—his father, by now, had retired on a small pension—made Orwell 
acutely sensitive about money: but the school was so organised 
that he could not forget it. 

He was allowed less pocket money than the rest. They received 
only a penny or two a week more—but, “ Your parents wouldn’t 
be able to affordit.” Other boys had elaborate iced-cakes on their 
birthdays, to divide round among their friends: “I never had 
such a cake, though my parents would have paid for it readily 
enough. Year after year, never daring to ask, I would miserably 
hope that this year a cake would appear. Once or twice I even 
rashly pretended to my companions that this time I was going to 
have a cake. Then came teatime, and no cake. 

Pasty-faced, with an awkward gangling body, a conseless bron- 
chial cough, and a curiously flat voice, ‘‘ Orwell,” says one who 
was at school with him, “ wasn’t like a boy at all. He didn’t 
look like a boy, and he didn’t think like a boy. Whereas most 
boys expect favouritism to be a matter of good looks, athletic 
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success, or good nature—Orwell always regarded it as based on 
money.” 

“Might have known the jute market had recovered,” he would 
remark, 

“What d’you mean?” 

“‘ Bones (an Anglo-Indian boy) is back in favour with the head- 
master. His father must have been able to pay his bill.” 

And Orwell himself records a conversation with a Russian boy 
in which the Russian asks him: “How much a year has your 
father got?” 

Orwell adds a few hundreds to his estimate of the family in- 
come, and the Russian boy—hastily working the sum out with a 
pencil—declares: “‘ My father has over two hundred times as 
much money as yours.” (This was in 1915: two years later, 
perhaps, the positions would have been reversed.) 

Abnormally conscious of money values, Orwell, at the age of 
ten or eleven, had not only determined to be rich, he had decided 
on the sum. He was to make £100,000, which was to bring him 
in £4,000 a year—sufficient, in those days before the first World 
War, to secure the large houses, the Scottish estates, the big cars 
and holidays abroad of which other small boys boasted. 

The Scottish estates stuck so much in his gullet that one of the 
reasons he gave for changing his name (this was at the age of 
twenty-seven or eight), was that “ Blair” had a Scottish sound 
about it which he did not like. The name Orwell he took from 
the Suffolk river beside which he once lived. 

Young Orwell’s first step, however, if he wished to achieve 
success and avoid the alternative—‘ to become a little office boy 
at forty pounds a year”—with which he felt himself threatened, 
must be to secure a scholarship at one of the famous public 
schools. 

The necessity for doing this weighed continually on his mind. 
He was by nature unsure of himself, expectant of failure. He was 
also liable to occasional lapses into denseness and inability to learn, 
due to his continual ill-health, or lack of health: “I had defective 
bronchial tubes and a lesion in one lung which was not discovered 
till many years later. Hence I not only had a chronic cough, 
but running was a torment to me. In those days, however, 
‘ wheeziness,’ or ‘ chestiness,’ as it was called, was either diag- 
nosed as imagination or was looked on as essentially a moral 
disorder, caused by overeating.” 
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Strangely enough (since it was tuberculosis from which Orwell 
died) one of the first remarks of Orwell’s remembered by a school 
friend of his—Cyril Connolly, the author, critic and editor of 
Horizon—was: ‘‘ D’you know about consumption ? ” 

** No, what about it?” 

“You spit blood,’ said Orwell, as if communicating some im- 
mensely dramatic secret. 

In his book, Enemies of Promise, Connolly recalls another example 
of Orwell’s curiously unboyish mind. 

**I remember a moment under a fig-tree in one of the inland 
boulevards of the seaside town, Orwell striding beside me, and 
saying in his flat, ageless voice: ‘ You know, Connolly, there’s 
only one remedy for all diseases,’ I felt the usual guilty tremor 
as when sex was mentioned, and hazarded, ‘ You mean going 
to the lavatory?’ ‘*No—I mean Death!’” 

Orwell’s native intelligence, plus the school’s cramming, were 
effective, and he was offered, not one, but two scholarships. He 
naturally chose the better, which was to Eton. The situation 
which he had found painful at his first school—that of a poor boy 
among the well-to-do—was, therefore, enormously increased and 
tightened at his second. 

On the other hand, there were two advantages he was quick to 
appreciate. First, he had now got his scholarship. Short of 
being thrown out for idleness, he could relax the tension and the 
pace of work for several years. Second, despite snobbish con- 
ventions, and an emphasis on classical learning, Eton has much 
more the tolerant atmosphere of a university—in which any form 
of intellectual superiority is interesting and wins a certain position 
for its owner—than the narrow class-room rivalry of a school. 

“* He was,”’ an Eton friend recalls, “‘ one of about twenty scholars 
in a particularly brilliant year. In school work he was not speci- 
ally distinguished ; others wrote much more remarkable Greek 
verses. But he made up for it by his aloof and grown-up attitude 
of mind.” 

Orwell would come into the room, cracking his fingers and 

**D’you know what?” 

No.”’ 

“ There are at least six masters on the staff who make a very 
good living out of the Crucifixion. It’s worth over £2,000 a year 
between them. I’ve looked out what they get, as chaplains and so 
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on. I reckon that must have been the most profitably-exploited 
event in history—and they all have to talk as if they wish it hadn’t 
happened.” 

Inhabiting the same frame as the cynic who continually smelt 
out “ rackets,”’ was a boy of remarkable courage. Inan atmosphere 
in which seniority and precedence were as carefully-regulated as at 
some old-time Balkan court, Orwell went his way, refusing to 
stand on dignity. If a junior asked him a question, he answered 
civilly, disregarding the whole Eton prestige system just as later 
in life he ignored colour-bars and class distinctions. Though 
quite a good footballer, he showed little interest, and in his own 
writings claims not to have been any good. All games, with 
the special glory attaching to ‘success were, for him, “another 
racket.” 

Normally peace-loving, he could occasionally be reckless. Con- 
nolly, who was with him again at Eton, was once picked on by two 
boys for bullying, and hauled off the corridor into a small, secluded 
room. Each seized one of his arms. Orwell, who was passing, 
pushed straight into the room after them, and immediately hit 
one of the two in the face with all his force. Connolly was re- 
leased. The incident had a curious sequel: the boy Orwell hit 
always spoke well of him afterwards, saying he was a good chap 
and had been quite right to hit him. The other, whom he had not 
hit, continued hostile. 

Of his time at Eton, Orwell himself wrote: “I did no work 
there and learned very little, and I don’t feel that Eton has been 
much of a formative influence in my life.” In Eton’s favour it is 
fair to say that for a writer the spells when he “‘ does no work” are 
often the most valuable. Orwell had been over-crammed as a 
small boy and needed to lie fallow. A less tolerant school might 
have taken away his scholarship. 

By the time Orwell came to leave, in 1921, the distinguishing 
features of his life and character were set. He lacked health. He 
was acutely conscious of money values, and saw the world as a 
series of money rackets. He sided naturally with the under-dog. 
(. . . “* When I see an actual flesh-and-blood worker in conflict 
with his natural enemy, the policeman, I do not have to ask myself 
which side I am on”—an over-simplification which few Britons 
would accept.) 

In speaking or acting as he thought right, he was fearless. Social 
conventions, with class or colour distinctions of all kinds, he des- 
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pised as too childish to be worth argument. There must also 
have been in him a certain suspiciousness, and a streak of moral 
righteousness which comes out as nagging: only two of his books 
and a few essays are free from a tendency to “ rub the reader’s nose 
in” whatever situation he describes. 

At the moment of his leaving, a tutor gave Orwell a piece of 
advice which affected his life profoundly. ‘‘ Don’t go up to Cam- 
bridge,” he told him. ‘“ No doubt you could get a scholarship. 
But even if you do, you’ll only continue this uncomfortable pattern 
of trying to live on too little, among people much richer than 
yourself. You’ve had enough education. Take a job abroad 
(the Burma Police was suggested) and see something of the world. 
By the time you’re forty, you’ll have reached a high position and 
qualified for a good pension. Then you can write, or do what- 
ever you please.” 

Orwell fell in with the plan, and from 1922-7 he served with 
the Indian Imperial Police in Burma. His experiences are em- 
bodied in a vivid and moving, but painful, novel—Burmese Days. 
Orwell liked the Burmese, and he liked Burma. He suffered 
intensely from the feeling that the British had no real business 
there, and above all from his own job as a policeman. It might 
be all right, he felt, to be a doctor, an engineer or a road-builder : 
they could, in some way, justify their jobs. But a policeman was 
the implement of despotism, hated, and rightly hated, by those 
he oppressed. Nor had Orwell even the policeman’s normal satis- 
faction in wielding power—for he did not enjoy ordering others 
around any more than he enjoyed being ordered : “ I never went 
into a jail without feeling that my place was really on the other 
side of the bars.” 

Once he says, on a railway journey, he discovered, after a few 
careful enquiries, another Briton in Burma who felt as he did, and 
they sat up all night damning the British Empire. “ In the hag- 
gard morning light when the train crawled into Mandalay, we 
parted as guiltily as any adulterous couple.” 

Burmese Days appeared in 1934, being published in New York 
seven years after Orwell’s return to England. Few at that time 
would have listened to his argument that the benefits conferred by 
British rule were insufficient to justify its maintenance ; little more 
than ten years later, however, to withdraw from Burma was the 
official policy of the British Government. 

In Burma also Orwell wrote, or found material for writing, his 
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essay, ‘‘ Shooting an Elephant,”’ which was ranked within his life- 
time as a classic. An elephant runs amok: Orwell, as the British 
official of the district, has to take action. Carrying a borrowed 
rifle, he follows the beast to the fields where it is standing peacefully, 
recovered from its attack of madness. 

“* As soon as I saw the elephant I knew with perfect certainty 
that I ought not to shoot him. It is a serious matter to shoot a 
working elephant—it is comparable to destroying a huge and costly 
piece of machinery. .. .” 

However, the pressure of the crowd’s will, all determined to 
witness a shooting, is too strong, and Orwell fires. 

“In that instant, in too short a time, one would have thought, 
even for the bullet to get there, a mysterious, terrible change had 
come over the elephant. He neither stirred nor fell, but every 
line of his body had altered. He looked suddenly stricken, shrun- 
ken, immensely old, as though the frightful impact of the bullet had 
paralysed him without knocking him down. At last, after what 
seemed a long time—it might have been five seconds, I dare say— 
he sagged flabbily to his knees. His mouth slobbered. An enor- 
mous senility seemed to have settled upon him. One could have 
imagined him thousands of years old. I fired again into the same 

In 1927 Orwell came home, ostensibly on leave, but... “I 
was already half determined to throw up the job, and one snuff of 
English air decided me. I was not going back to be part of that 
evil despotism. But I wanted much more than merely to escape 
my job.” And now, at the age of twenty-four, begins the most 
extraordinary period in the whole of this strange life. 

The sahib and old Etonian drops through the bottom of society, 
and undergoes, during the next few years, a series of truly horrifying 
experiences. These are not merely rooted in poverty—which, in 
Orwell’s case, quickly accentuates ill-health. He is impelled to 
go below poverty, to experience a deeper misery, to expose himself 
to the extremes of hardship, monotony and filth, to discover a 
Lowest Common Factor in human life. He settles down first in 
Paris, writing novels and stories for which he can find no market. 
When money runs out, he keeps going for a time with English 
lessons. Then he is robbed, and left with forty-seven francs. 
Bit-by-bit his possessions are pawned. He seems to be drawn by 
an inner determination into experiences everyone else fights to 
avoid, and is handicapped for such experiences by a certain 
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delicacy. He has accustomed himself to a filthy, bug-ridden room, 
but when a bug falls into the milk on which he has just spent his 
last eighty centimes, he records: “There is nothing for it but to 
throw the milk away and go foodless.” 

Again : “ You have strayed into a respectable quarter, and you 
see a prosperous friend coming. To avoid him, you dodge into the 
nearest café. Once in the café, you must buy something, so you 
spend your last fifty centimes on a glass of black coffee with a 
dead fly in it. One could multiply these disasters by the hundred.” 

For eighteen months Orwell endured abysmal poverty in Paris 
rather than apply to friends who could, and would, gladly have 
helped him. His best days during this period were when he suc- 
ceeded in getting a job as dish-washer in a big Paris hotel. Then, 
quite suddenly, in a manner he does not explain, Orwell feels free 
to do what he found impossible up till now. He asks help of an 
English friend, who at once sends him five pounds for his fare, 
with the promise of a job when he gets back. Back in London, 
he learns that the job cannot begin for a month, and once again, 
the mysterious barrier falls: “‘Sooner or later I should have to 
go to B. for more money, but it seemed hardly decent to do so 
yet, and in the meantime I must exist in some hole-and-corner 
way.” 

So there begins an English work-house and doss-house life to 
match the French, in which a cup of tea, a slice of bread-and-butter 
and shelter for the night are the deepest concerns of life. This 
life is described in as precise and matter-of-fact way as if Orwell 
were writing a doss-house guide ; but his companions, the inmates, 
show vivid as creatures in a hallucination, or monsters dredged 
up from the sea-bed. This, too, ends suddenly, when Orwell feels 
free to apply to B., and to borrow a few pounds more. 

What was behind his adventures in the slime? What induced 
the middle-class writer to inflict all these sufferings on himself? 
Orwell at different times gave different reasons. One was, in 
order to test himself. There is... “ a feeling of relief, almost of 
pleasure, at knowing yourself at last genuinely down and out. 
You have talked so often of going to the dogs—and well, here are 
the dogs, and you have reached them, and you can stand it. It 
takes off a lot of anxiety.” 

A second reason he gave was guilt over his life in Burma: “ For 
five years I had been part of an oppressive system, and it left me 
with a bad conscience. Innumerable remembered faces—faces of 
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prisoners in the dock, of men waiting in the condemned cells, of 
subordinates I had bullied and aged peasants I had snubbed, of 
servants and coolies I had hit with my fist in moments of rage 
(nearly everyone does these things in the East, at least occasionally ; 
Orientals can be very provoking)—haunted me intolerably. I was 
conscious of an immense weight of guilt that I had got to expiate.” 

Even from my own knowledge of Orwell I am doubtful about that 
hitting ; that he felt like hitting, and thought he might have hit, 
is certain. But I don’t believe he actually did. 

There are two other reasons for his down-and-out life which 
Orwell does not give, but which may come into the reckoning. 
He had come back from the East exhausted and disappointed ; 
the job which had been going to make him well-to-do by forty 
had proved a dead end—something he could not stomach. And 
it was to this that the whole effort of his family had been leading 
up! Only two or three generations back, they had been working- 
class. An Orwell grandfather or great-grandfather began the 
climb to middle-class status which his father, as a minor official, 
had consolidated. Immense sacrifices by his parents had kept 
Orwell at school ; even the lives of his two sisters, he felt, had to 
some extent been sacrificed to allow himself, the only boy, his start 
in life. There had been his own struggles to win scholarships, and 
all his humiliations as a poor boy among the prosperous. 

Working-class life—as readers of 1984 will remember—often 
appeared to Orwell as a kind of warm feather-bed, into which one 
could sink, abandoning pretensions. Life might be tough down 
there, but it was tough in a direct, uncomplicated way : Orwell’s 
decline into dish-washing and tramping, then, was a letting-go, 
an abandonment of the social struggle ; his physical suffering well 
compensated by mental relaxation. 

Lastly, there is the reason which governs most of a writer’s 
actions—though, at the time, he can seldom let himself be aware 
that it is doing so—the fact that, out of his painful experiences, 
he will get a book. Orwell could not say: “I will become an 
outcast and make a book out of my sufferings.” That would have 
given too journalistic a colour to his undertaking. He adopted a 
certain course, endured till he learned what it had to teach him, 
then suddenly felt free to give it up. Out of what he had been 
through came a book, his first, “Down and Out in Paris and 
London.” 

Published in 1933, when Orwell was 30, it did not sell well, but 
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it received high praise from critics and must have established him 
in his own eyes as a writer. It is notable that, from the first, 
Orwell’s work was noticed and praised by leading critics. In 
1934, when the first book had been followed by A Clergyman’s 
Daughter and Burmese Days, Compton Mackenzie wrote: “No 
realistic writer during the last five years has produced three volumes 
which can compare in directness, vigour, courage and vitality, 
with these three volumes from the pen of Mr. George Orwell.” 
However, until the great popular success of Animal Farm eleven 
years later, this critical approval was not translated into cash. 
Over the ten years, 1930-40, Orwell himself reckoned his literary 
earnings at not quite three pounds a week. 

During the years 1929-35, Orwell kept himself afloat with diffi- 
culty as a private tutor, a teacher in cheap private schools—of 
which A Clergyman’s Daughter gives a horrifying picture—as well as 
by books and journalism. Following a review of Burmese Days, 
Cyril Connolly, who had not met Orwell since their schooldays, 
went to see him. Orwell lived mainly in the working-class parts 
of London, in Camden Town, Canonbury and Islington. ‘‘ You’ve 
worn better than I have,” he at once told his visitor. ‘‘ You haven’t 
such deep wrinkles. Your skin hasn’t gone grey. ... But then 
you haven’t had to work so hard ; you’ve probably got a private 
income.” It was the sort of double shock Orwell frequently gave 
in conversation: first of attraction to his directness, second of 
repulsion from an attitude that seemed arrogant or jealous. 

Besides his schoolmastering jobs, Orwell was for about eighteen 
months a part-time assistant in a London bookshop. This too he 
has described in a novel, Keep the Aspidistra Flying, and the picture 
he gives there raises a question which must be faced. All Orwell’s 
novels are autobiographical, in the sense that there is always a 
character in each of his books who can be clearly identified with 
himself, and always some section of his own experience employed 
as background. 

The question is, simply, how far is Orwell’s picture of his experi- 
ence—whether in Burma, Paris, on the Thames Embankment or 
in a London book-shop—painted much darker than the facts ? 
In Keep the Aspidistra Flying he described the life of a bookseller’s 
assistant, working at a shop in the gloomiest part of London, and 
living sordidly in squalid lodgings. 

Now it happens that a fellow-journalist and author, Jon Kimche, 
was assistant in the same bookshop as Orwell at the same time. 
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The shop (which still exists) stood at the corner of a Hampstead 
street, ending almost on the open Heath. Its proprietor, a kindly 
Welshman, owned the whole house of which the shop formed the 
ground-floor. Kimche rented a room for 12s. 6d. a week, and 
after a time, finding it difficult to pay his rent, arranged with the 
owner to work in the shop for half-a-day instead. Later, Orwell 
teok a room at the same rent : he, too, found it difficult to pay, and 
made the same arrangement. ‘‘ To me,’’ says Kimche, “ this was 
the most agreeable job I’d ever had. I used to take long walks on 
the Heath. In the summer I’d get up early and bathe in the 
ponds. The work was light, and Orwell and I used to have 
immense arguments and discussions.” 

The shop had a little twopenny library at the back where people 
of the neighbourhood came each week to change their borrowed 
books. It also sold foreign stamps, mainly to schoolboys, and 
Kimche recalls Orwell standing in the front of the shop. Tall 
and gaunt, looking straight in front of him, as he always did in 
argument, he is holding forth to a very small boy about the value 
of a foreign stamp. Far below, the boy, not at all overawed, 
keeps up his end of the argument as to why he should have the 
stamp for a penny or two less... . 

For Kimche, certainly, these were easy, cheerful days, quite 
unlike the bitterness and gloom of Keep the Aspidistra Flying. What 
is at stake, in comparing Kimche’s picture of bookshop life with 
Orwell’s, is not, of course, Orwell’s integrity as writer—for the 
“* autobiographical” passages in his books were not written as 
autobiography, so that he was free to draw in his backgrounds as 
he pleased. The question is simply whether Orwell did not tend, 
in writing, to concentrate on the dark side, stressing what was 
grim in any experience, while any pleasant elements were discarded, 
or forgotten. 

Keep the Aspidistra Flying was Orwell’s fourth book. Its title 
reflects his growing conviction that the middle-class virtues—pay- 
ing one’s way, putting the best face on life, keeping a family to- 
gether—are unfairly sneered at, and the sneerers themselves would 
often be in a poor way unless those same middle-class virtues were 
supporting them from behind, making the world at least reasonably 
safe and solid. 

Though again well reviewed, it brought in little money. Orwell 
was gratified, however, by the number of young men who wrote 
that his hero’s experience—taking a girl out for a Sunday with the 
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knowledge that he has only a few shillings in his pocket—had been 
often enough their own. 

Between 1932 and 1934 was the bookshop life, lasting about 
eighteen months, All this time Orwell was writing for various 
magazines, in particular The Adelphi, edited by his friend Sir 
Richard Rees. By 1935 he felt safe in moving to the country and 
leaving London—* which I detest.’”? He ran a chicken-farm in 
Essex, kept a pub and a village store—though the profit from the 
store was a bare £1 a week—and in 1936 was well enough estab- 
lished to marry. His wife’s name was Eileen O’Shaughnessy. 

During this time also he became active as a Socialist, and his 
publisher, Victor Gollancz, who had founded and was running 
the Left Book Club, invited him to make a journey through one 
of the depressed areas of Britain, and to set down what he saw. 
The result was The Road to Wigan Pier, which takes its title from 
a North Country joke. Piers suggest the seaside, holidays, gaiety. 
Wigan is a somewhat forbidding inland town, sited where two 
forms of industrialisation—coal-mines and cotton-mills—fester side 
by side. All it could ever show as pier was a derelict wharf on a 
canal, 

The Road to Wigan Pier is Orwell’s worst book, the only large- 
scale work of his which can be dismissed as journalistic. In a 
curious way, too, the book is misconceived. John Beavan, now 
London editor of the Manchester Guardian, who spent years in 
Wigan on a junior reporter’s narrow pay, wrote in criticism : 
** He (Orwell) attacked the class barrier at its thickest and highest 
point. He tried to get into the manual working-class and into a 
very special section of it—the miners. He chose, moreover, a sub- 
section of the miners—those out of work; and he chose a sub- 
section of the unemployed ; those who lived in the worst slums.” 
Had the choice been a mure reasonable one, Beavan adds, Orwell 
“* would have been accepted and he would have learned something 
from the inside of the worker’s enormous zest for life, the richness 
of his humour, the breadth of his ambitions, and the simple philoso- 
phy which sustains him so long in adversity. But the barrier here 
was too low. There was no expiation to be found along this easy 
path.” 

In The Road to Wigan Pier Orwell works himself into a painful 
sweat about class distinctions ; guilt over his expensive education 
and middle-class background frequently embarrasses the reader. 
He shows an exaggerated humility towards the working-class— 
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“‘ if there is one man to whom I do feel myself inferior, it is a coal- 
miner ”—and compensates for it with resentful criticism against 
everybody else, and in particular against the Labour Party. 

The book, a Left Book Club Choice, appeared with a foreword by 
its publisher. Orwell had refused to make certain changes asked 
of him, and Gollancz—on behalf of himself and his fellow-selectors, 
John Strachey and Harold Laski—criticises strongly the book he 
recommends. However, by the time it came out, early in 1937, 
Orwell had moved on. He was a man who always did the thing 
which at any moment he found most important, and by Christmas 
1936 the thing that seemed most important was to go to Spain. 
How he acted when he got there was equally typical. 

**T had come to Spain with some notion of writing newspaper 
articles, but I had joined the militia almost immediately, because 
at that time and in that atmosphere it seemed the only conceivable 
thing to do.”” Most foreigners who went to Spain, did so under 
-Communist auspices, and joined the International Brigade. Not so 
Orwell. His political connections in England lay with the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, and the friends with whom he went out 
included Bob Smillie (grandson of the noted miners’ leader) and 
some former gunmen of the Irish Republican Army. The I.L.P. 
lined up not with the Spanish Communists, but with a much 
smaller group known as the P.O.U.M. (Partido Obrero de Unificacion 
Marxista), which had Anarchist affiliations. 

After a brief parody of training, decked in uniforms so various 
that Orwellsays they should have been called “‘ multiforms,” armed 
with such weapons as rusty Mausers stamped 1896, he and his 
fellow-militiamen found themselves at the front: “And quite half 
of the so-called men were children—but I mean literally children, 
of sixteen years old at the very most. Yet they were all happy 
and excited at the prospect of getting to the front at last. As we 
neared the line the boys round the red flag in front began to utter 
shouts of ‘ Visca P.O.U.M.!”’ ‘ Fascistas-maricones!’ (Fascist 
Nancy-boys), and so forth—shouts which were meant to be war- 
like and menacing, but which, from those childish throats, sounded 
as pathetic as the cries of kittens. . . .” Happily, the lines were 
too far apart for either side to make contact. 

Later, near Huesca, his unit was involved in serious fighting, and 
it was here, at five o’clock one May morning, that Orwell was hit. 
He had formed the conviction that everyone on either side was 
such an appallingly bad shot, and the weapons so antiquated, that 
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the only danger came from stray bullets. That being so, one 
might just as well keep one’s head above the parapet, when con- 
venient, as below it. The bullet, according to the Spanish doctors, 
missed severing Orwell’s windpipe and carotid artery ‘“‘ by about a 
millimetre,” passing right through his throat: but afterwards he 
would still sometimes maintain that it could only have been a 
stray. 

He was carried back. By a curious freak, Kimche, his old 
bookshop colleague, had arrived in Spain, and secured a pass to 
visit the front line. He actually passed Orwell being brought back 
—but could not stay with him for an excellent bureaucratic reason. 
Kimche’s pass was stamped “ for the front line’; only by going to 
the front line, therefore, could he get a pass allowing him to come 
back. 

For two months after this Orwell could not speak above a whisper, 
then the other vocal chord “‘ compensated ”’ for the one which had 
been paralysed. His voice, however, always curiously flat, had 
from now on a particular cracked quality, of which he was probably 
unaware. The wound put an end to Orwell’s fighting, but it did 
not prevent his experiencing the particular horror of that war—the 
horror of internal dissensions and of Communist ruthlessness and 
treachery, which destroyed the Government side’s resistance and 
paved the way for a Franco victory. 

The organisation Orwell had joined, the P.O.U.M., was de- 
nounced as “ Fascist’’ by the Communists: its offices were seized 
and its leaders imprisoned or liquidated, while its members were 
still fighting at the front. Militiamen on leave were prevented 
from returning to their units lest they might damage the morale of 
men who were being charged behind their backs with being 
“* Fascist spies”’ and “traitors.” Orwell himself, having taken con- 
siderable risks to help his friends, escaped across the border into 
France. 

Outwardly, Orwell’s journey to the Spanish war was a failure and 
waste of time. Inwardly, it proved invaluable, for it was in the 
hatred and confusion that Orwell really found himself—and, in 
finding himself, found contact with other human beings. Gone 
now was his guilt, his haunting concern over social barriers and 
money values, gone—or at least under control: ‘‘ This war, in 
which I played so ineffectual a rar as left me with memories 
which are mostly evil, and yc: do not wish that I had ~ 
missed it. . . . Curiously enough, the waole experience has left 
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me with not less but more belief in the decency of human beings.” 
And naturally! For he had now a firmer-based confidence in 
his own essential decency and courage. 

The book, Homage to Catalonia, in which Orwell recorded his 
experience of the Spanish war, came out in 1938 under the imprint 
of Secker and Warburg. Homage to Catalonia is a brilliant book, 
vivid, clear-cut, remorselessly objective—but an objective picture 
of the Spanish War was the last thing supporters of either side 
wanted and, by the time of Orwell’s death, no more than nine 
hundred copies had been sold. In the United States it was not 
even published till last year. 

After his return home, in the two years before World War broke 
out, Orwell lived quietly in Hertfordshire. His own account of 
this period runs “. . . except for spending a winter in Morocco, I 
cannot honestly say that I have done anything except write books 
and raise hens and vegetables. . . . Outside my work the thing 
I care most about is gardening, especially vegetable gardening.” 
And he added, “I dislike big towns, noise, motor-cars, the radio, 
tinned food, central heating, and ‘ modern’ furniture. My wife’s 
tastes fit in almost perfectly with my own.” 

The book of Orwell’s which appeared during 1939—it was a 
novel, Coming up for Air—had a moderate success and went into 
several editions, But it is notable chiefly for one thing. The 
murmurs of coming disaster which had sounded through all his 
writing for the past few years, now reacha shout. (“‘ I have known 
since about 1931,” he wrote in a War Diary of 1940, “that the 
future must be catastrophic. ... Since 1934 I have known war 
between England and Germany was coming, and since 1936 I 
have known it with complete certainty. I could feel it in my 
belly.””) The book contains a most vivid picture of the effects of 
bombing—precisely that picture which most of us retain to-day in 
our mind’s eye. This has been described asa kind of “‘ prophetic 
vision,” but I think it was simply something Orwell had seen 
during the Spanish war. 

A bomb has fallen accidentally, in peacetime, on a small English 
town. “... But what everyone was looking at was the house 
on the left. Its wall, the one that joined the greengrocer’s shop, 
was ripped off as neatly as if someone had done it with a knife. 
And what was extraordinary was that in the upstairs room nothing 
had been touched. It was just like looking into a doll’s house. 
Chests-of-drawers, bedroom chairs, faded wallpaper, a bed not yet 
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made and a jerry under the bed—all exactly as it had been lived 
in, except that one wall was gone. . . .” 

Once the war began, Orwell’s chief concern was to get involved 
in it. He tried to join the Army, but with his physique this was 
impossible. “‘ My health is wretched,” he wrote in 1940, *‘ but it 
has never prevented me from doing anything that I wanted to, 
except, so far fight in the present war.” When his efforts failed, 
he joined the Home Guard, became a sergeant, and took his duties 
very seriously. As a “‘ premature anti-Fascist,” who had actually 
gone out to Spain to fight, Orwell was, of course, always suspect 
to authority. The platoon of which he was given charge was 
composed mainly of refugees, Czechs, Germans and others. Orwell 
himself, though keen, was far from a natural soldier. His appear- 
ance on parade was a kind of travesty of militarism, and he had a 
natural unhandiness with mechanism of all kinds. 

In the autumn of 1941 Orwell, despairing of some more military 
employment and finding all markets for a writer closing fast, 
joined the Indian service of the B.B.C. His special field of action 
was Malaya; into this work he threw himself. ‘This is London 
calling . .. Turn down your radio sets...” It was a voice 
ill-suited for the job, but he insisted on delivering the talks 
himself, feeling a sense of personal contact through the micro- 
phone. Did any Malayans listen? Perhaps, though it cannot 
have been many. The Japanese, it appeared later, allowed them 
to keep radios, but all except their local stations were sealed 
off. 

Of those among whom he now worked, Orwell made friends 
chiefly with Indians. He had no need of any assumed politeness 
and his natural manner brought a natural response. The problem 
with the Indians was to get them to the office on time, so the 
scheme of a 9.30 conference was started. Orwell would listen 
patiently while the discussion wound itself in coils, then quietly 
break in and sort the day’s business out. 

A friend who worked with him at this time, Laurence Brander, 
went out to India while the war was on. The information he 
collected made nonsense of much that was being done in the 
B.B.C.’s Indian service. He brought back such radical criticisms 
as that the vast majority of sets capable of receiving London 
were owned by Hindus—while the B.B.C.’s Indian staff was largely 
Moslem, The implications of his report were so far-reaching that 
many people thought it better forgotten. It was Orwell who said 
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cheerfully: “‘ This turns all our work upside down. We'd better 
start again at the beginning.” 

During the war Orwell consistently overworked, he also worried 
over every kind of problem, present and future. Brander recalls 
meeting him walking down Regent Street in the early morning, after 
a night on duty, wearing a dufflecoat and gum-boots. Brander 
made to speak, but Orwell, white-faced and sick, saw nothing and 
passed by. Once again, as in Burma, he was under the direction of 
authority, and forced to exercise it over others. Any form of pro- 
paganda conflicted with his strict sense of integrity. “‘ I have a 
feeling,” writes his friend, T. R. Fyvel, “‘ that the harmless Overseas 
Branch of the B.B.C. in Oxford Street, with its list of directives, 
conferences and canteen meals, served as the model for the night- 
mare picture of the ‘ Ministry of Truth’ in 7984; the patriotic 
wartime propaganda line he had to put out, exaggerated a hundred 
times, became the totalitarian distortion and suppression of news 
and fact in the ‘ Ingsoc’ he imagined.” 

Orwell’s nature as an artist and the whole course of his up- 
bringing, led him to react against whatever line of talk was popular 
at any moment, or in any company. When, as in Burma or the 
B.B.C.—the popular line of talk was part of his job and ever- 
present, it took actual toll of his health and well-being. On social 
occasions, too, his reaction was naturally critical. I myself recall 
a war-time lunch in 1943: a group of us, newspapermen, writers, 
and propagandists, used to meet every week at a Chinese restaurant 
in Soho. It was a period of Russian military successes, and two 
newspaper proprietors—they would be surprised if a gramophone 
record of their words were played back to them to-day—were 
particularly excited in their praise. Orwell listened for a while, 
then asked: ‘* What explanation do you give for the imprison- 
ment of the Russian writers?” 

No one answered. There was only one explanation anyone felt 
like giving at that moment, which would have been: “‘ Why bring 
that up now? The Russians are destroying German armies we 
expected to see in Kent and Essex—and which have still to be met 
in an invasion. Why should we worry if they’ve shut up half-a- 
dozen writers.” No one, however, felt like saying that to Orwell, 
and he held forth for some minutes on the criminal aspects of 
totalitarian régimes. 

A friend recalls another lunch at which E. M. Forster, happening 
to speak in praise of Gandhi, received a lecture on Gandhi’s oppor- 
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tunism—allied, rather oddly, to his reputation as a saint. Orwell 
would have agreed, when pressed, that Gandhi was, in a sense, a 
saint, but urged that saints are, quite properly, disliked and dis- 
trusted by all normal human beings. 

Orwell was not himself a saint, though it is surprising how 
often the word comes to the surface when people who knew him 
try to talk or write about him. He had not the tolerance nor the 
peace of a true saint ; above all, perhaps, he had not the confidence. 
But he had the qualities which are often associated with minor 
saints, particularly a leaning towards discomfort and self-sacrifice. 
His wife, it seems, shared this attitude. When she died, in 1945, 
collapsing after a quite minor operation, Orwell told a friend that 
he thought it must have been due to lack of strength. They had 
both, he said, systematically gone without their rations, or part 
of their rations, throughout the war: “ So that there should be more 
for other people.” 

His wife’s death left Orwell responsible for a small boy—at that 
time no more than a baby—whom they had adopted. He was 
devoted to the child, and used to set aside two hours or so every 
day to spend with it. A woman-friend who came to dinner found 
him bathing and drying the baby with wonderful tenderness—then 
carrying him naked down a long, cold passage in order to dress 
him before the fire. When she pointed this out to Orwell he was 
really grateful, saying she had taught him something of importance. 

By the end of 1945, Orwell’s position in the world had greatly 
changed. He wrote regularly for the Observer, edited—or shortly 
to be edited—by his friend David Astor. He reviewed books for 
the Manchester Evening News, and wrote a weekly column, “ As I 
Please,” for Tribune. He had been literary editor of Tribune while 
Aneurin Bevan was editor during the war, and his articles were 
highly valued, being paid for at what was for Tribune the high rate 
of five guineas an article. 

Orwell would never allow a word of these contributions to be 
cut by anyone else. He delivered his copy, written to almost 
exactly the required length, at precisely the agreed time. Next 
morning he stayed at home so that he could be ’phoned if his 
copy ran out long. Once he had made the cuts asked for, nothing 
must be touched—even if, on resetting, it worked out at a whole 
page with a mere two words over on the next one. 

Apart from bringing his contributions and attending weekly 
conferences, Orwell came often to the Tribune offices—nominally 
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to see Michael Foot, Aneurin Bevan, T. R. Fyvel, Jon Kimche and 
others who worked there. Actually, what he enjoyed most was 
talking to the typists. There was nothing flirtatious about this, 
still less anything amorous. For him these conversations filled a 
gap and satisfied a need: the girls were all fond of him, and he 
kept in touch with some of them after he left Tribune. 

Fyvel, who succeeded Orwell as literary editor, recalls that, on 
handing over, Orwell showed him, with some embarrassment, a 
large drawer crammed with manuscripts. 

“* What on earth are all those?” Fyvel asked. 

“* Manuscripts I’ve accepted.” 

“ Are any of them any good?” 

“No.” Orwell shook his head sadly. ‘‘ They’re terrible. So 
bad, I simply hadn’t the heart to send them back.” 

Besides his work for English papers, Orwell was now writing 
for Partisan Review and New Leader in America: but the greatest 
change in his position sprang from the success of Animal Farm. 
This short satire, about the animals who take over a farm in order 
to find freedom and end in a worse slavery to some of their own 
number, was written between November 1943 and February 1944. 
“The only one of my books I really sweated over,” is a phrase 
Orwell used. It is apparent, of course, to any reader, that Orwell 
sweated over almost all his books, and most of his essays. No 
doubt because of the special pains he took, Animal Farm shows the 
least sign of pains having been taken, flowing absolutely clear from 
first to last, with the author confident, easy, fully in command. 
By far Orwell’s finest book, it has the air almost of a gift, of some- 
thing granted him in return for a lifetime’s painful effort. 

He experienced considerable difficulty, however, in getting it 
published. Four publishers refused it on the ground that, at that 
time (1944), it was not possible to print an attack ona military ally. 
As one firm after another sent it back, Orwell formed the con- 
viction that a particular publisher was persecuting him by trying 
to prevent the book appearing. The conviction was absurd, but 
he held it. Finally, Secker and Warburg decided to publish, 
and Animal Farm came out in the month the war with Germany 
ended—it could scarcely have been better timed. 

So now, at the age of forty-two—roughly that at which he had 
once expected to be retiring on pension from the Burma Police— 
Orwell found himself well-off, and well-known. He rang up his 
publisher when the news of the book’s success came through : 
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““T’ve had a lot of free lunches out of you, now it’s your turn to 
have lunch with me.” 

But besides making money, Orwell had achieved something 
which for him was equally important, he had reached a wide, 
popular public, he had made direct contact with that “ ordinary 
man ” whom he had been pursuing all his life. A merely highbrow 
success would never have satisfied him: “I would far rather have 
written ‘Come Where the Booze is Cheaper,’ ” (he wrote once in 
Tribune) “‘ or ‘ Two Lovely Black Eyes,’ than, say, _ Blessed 
Damozel’ or ‘ Love in a Valley.’ ” 

For two more years Orwell worked on in London. Then, once 
more, he made one of those changes which turned his life upside 
down: in 1947 he packed everything up, and was gone to the 
island of Jura, off the West Coast of Scotland. Orwell had 
been to Jura once to visit David Astor, who owned a property 
there. While staying with him, he had noticed a lonely farm- 
house—and it was this which he now took. In the Hebrides the 
scenery is magnificent, but the climate rough and wet. Though 
he was well looked after by his sister, who lived with him, condi- 
tions in the farm-house were primitive ; in damp weather the 
house dripped. Moreover getting to Jura is an undertaking in 
itself, and getting to Orwell’s farm was a separate one—a friend 
who visited him there swore that the last eight miles took three 
hours, even in a Land-Rover. As a consumptive, he could scarcely — 
have chosen worse. Why did he go? 

Orwell was tired. He had overworked since the beginning of 
the war, and he found it difficult now to refuse requests to write. 
He was also finding people an increasing strain. In going to 
Jura he hoped to relieve the pressure of work and the pressure of 
human beings ; also he wanted to write 1984, which he already had 
in mind. The reason he gave out was the wish to get away, with 
his adopted son, from possible atomic war: this, however, is a 
reason which, in Orwell’s case, would probably have worked the 
other way. As for his choice of Jura, his Scottish origin, denied by 
his change of name—with perhaps some glamorous impression of 

-“ Scottish estates ” retained from childhood—may have influenced 
him more than he knew. 

In Jura, Orwell’s health began to go, and he went into hospital 
near Glasgow. When the time came for his release, it was a 
condition that he should make periodic visits to be checked. After 
one such visit (it had already involved a tiring journey) he was 
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told: “‘ You’re all right—if you take care.” Relieved, he left the 
hospital, but—being George Orwell—had neglected to book any 
room in a hotel. It was raining, and he had a heavy suitcase 
which he carried round with him from one hotel to another. At 
about the 12th, he got taken in. “‘ It seemed at times,” his friend 
Fyvel wrote later, “‘ as though some force in him were driving him to 
complete his drama.” Ordered to come South, Orwell went first 
—in 1949— into a sanatorium in Gloucestershire which he found 
for himself. Friends, who visited him regularly, urged him to 
come up to London, and he was removed to University College 
Hospital. 

By an immense effort, he succeeded in finishing 1984, which came 
out while he was in hospital. “* It wouldn’t have been so gloomy,” 
he said, “‘ if I hadn’t been soill.” Just how gloomy the book really 
is, not all readers perhaps comprehend. It is understood as an 
attack on totalitarianism, which is true enough—but it is not 
merely Russian totalitarianism. Britain in the book is “ Airstrip 
One,” outpost of a tyranny which, in one form or another, is seen, 
thirty years from now, as covering the whole world. 

During the last months of his life, Orwell married again. His 
wife, Sonia Brownell, had been known to him for some years, for 
she had been an editorial assistant on Horizon, in which much of 
his work was published. 

Both he and his wife were hoping no doubt that the marriage 
would draw him back to life. He had another book in mind, and 
had determined in this to make a complete break with his former 
didactic, propagandist, way of writing, and concentrate on the 
treatment of human relationships. He had actually roughed out 
what was intended to be his first story in the new manner. 

Events, however, worked differently. A move to Switzerland 
was advised. A special plane had been chartered, and the Swiss 
promised to simplify all formalities. Three days before his plane 
left, Orwell died in a few minutes, following a hemorrhage. 

He was not yet forty-seven years old. 


The Practice of Biography 


BY HAROLD NICOLSON 


from Croydon to Khartoum ; when children, seated in their 

own small chairs, can watch Presidents being inaugurated, 
atomic bombs exploding, or fish with round eyes and muslin fins 
circling in an aquarium; when experience has transcended 
imagination and reality has proved more terrible than any phan- 
tom ;—in such an age it is inevitable that the sense of wonder 
should become atrophied, that the fictional should lose its stimulus, 
and that people should prefer to read about what happened in 
the unfrightening past rather than about what may happen in 
our awful present or future. 

The modern propensity to write and read biographies is not, 
however, due solely to a desire to escape from anxiety. The young 
men and maidens who, without possessing any compulsive creative 
gift, think that it would be nice to write a book, are attracted to 
this form of composition, since it provides them with a ready-made 
plot, need entail no tremendous energy of research, and enables 
them to relive their sensibility without placing too taut a strain 
upon their imagination. The common reader, for his part, feels 
that in learning about the adventures, passions and misfortunes 
of real heroes and heroines he is indulging in no idle relaxation, 
but is acquiring knowledge, is “ teaching himself history.’’ That, 
when all is said and done, is a commendable thing to feel. For 
him modern fiction has become so intricate, so self-centred and 
so cruel that it leaves behind it an after-tone of bewilderment and 
distress : it is both more comforting and more instructive to read 
about the past. In this manner biographies accumulate and 
prosper. 

It is noticeable also that in ages of faith, when the minds of men 
are fixed upon the eternal verities and the life after death, the 
practice of biography tends to decline ; whereas in the succeeding 
periods of doubt, speculation and scepticism, the interest in human 
behaviour increases. Thus in the fourteenth century in England 
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we had all the elements of good biography, whereas in the succeeding 
century the interest waned: in the sixteenth century again the 
impulse of curiosity became active and productive, only to recede 
with the advent of puritanism in the age that followed. Then 
came the eighteenth century and the phase of enlightened human- 
ism which produced our greatest biographies, whereas with the 
- revival of theological preoccupations in the Victorian epoch both 
the demand and the supply declined. The twentieth century 
should have coincided with a powerful revival of pure biography, 
but although many books are published, it does not appear that 
any modern formula has as yet become established. 

The ease with which biographies are written and sold today 
entails a danger that an art so perfectly attuned to the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament may become inflated. Moreover, the tendency 
manifested by many elderly ladies and gentlemen to publish 
autobiographies,—hoping thereby to recapture the security of 
their childhood and to demonstrate the triumph of character over 
environment,—will still further debase this currency. It may 
therefore be opportune to reconsider whether there do in fact 
exist any fundamental biographical principles ; and to examine 
what are the perils and illnesses to which the art of biography 
is by its very nature exposed. 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines Biography as “the 
history of the lives of individual men, as a branch of literature.” 
This excellent definition contains within itself three principles 
that any serious biographer should observe. A biography must 
be “history,” in the sense that it must be accurate and depict 
a person in relation to his times. It must describe an “ indi- 
vidual,” with all the gradations of human character, and not 
merely present a type of virtue or of vice. And it must be 
composed as “‘ a branch of literature,” in that it must be written 
in grammatical English and with an adequate feeling for style. 

A biography combining all these three principles can be classed 
as a “pure” biography: a biography that violates any one of 
these principles, or combines them in incorrect proportions, must 
be classed as an “impure” biography. A pure biography is 
written with no purpose other than that of conveying to the reader 
an authentic portrait of the individual whose life is being narrated. 
A biography is rendered impure when some extraneous purpose 
intrudes to distort the accuracy of presentation. 

Thus Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII, although written and 
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composed with consummate mastery, is not a ‘‘ pure” biography, 
in that it does not depict an individual character in relation to 
the background of the times. Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling, 
although from the literary point of view his most attractive work, 
is “‘impure” biography, since it is not very precise, not a true 
portrait, and written with a purpose other than that of the direct 
delineation of an individual. Walton’s Lives are without question 
masterpieces of English prose ; but they sin against the principles 
of biography, since Walton is not describing human beings, but 
types of the particular form of quietism that he himself regarded 
as desirable. Many biographies, on the other hand, are perfectly 
historical, really do paint, even if with clumsy strokes, the portrait 
of an individual, but are so badly written that they cannot for one 
instant qualify as literature. A biography therefore which does 
not combine all three of these fundamental principles must be 
defined as impure. 

The development of the art throughout the ages shows us how 
ancient and how recurrent are these “‘ extraneous purposes” by 
which the purity of biography is infected. There is no better 
method of isolating the principles of pure biography than to trace 
the sources of these infections. 


2 


The original cause of all biography was the desire to commemor- 
_ ate the illustrious dead. A leader dies: his tribe or family feel 
that some strength has passed from them: they seek to perpetuate 
his magic by a monument. Cairns and monoliths arise; we 
have the regal sites of mighty pyramids ; men scale the precipices 
and engrave a cenotaph upon the rocks of Bisitun; epics and 
sagas sing the legends of tribal heroes; the wrath of Achilles is 
rendered immortal and to this day men read with elation of the 
endurance and resource of Ithacan Odysseus ; Balderand Beowulf 
come to swell the paean ; the whole world echoes with the praise 
of famous men. With this epic strain there mingle elegies and 
laments. Widow-biographies are an early phenomenon ; to the 
Complaint of Deor we add The Wife’s Complaint. This commemora- 
tive instinct is bad for pure biography, since it leads the com- 
memorator to concentrate solely upon the strength and virtue of 
his hero and to omit all weakness or shadow. Endemic, and 
sometimes epidemic, is this passion for commemoration ; it has 
infected biography throughout the centuries. 
166—No. 996 473 11 
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The impulse is not primitive only; it operates to this day. 
It is but natural that when a great man dies his family should 
desire that his life should be written in such a manner as to em- 
phasise his nobility and to hide his faults. Even the most en- 
lightened survivors are inclined to entrust the biography of their 
dead chief, not to an outsider who may take too objective a view 
of his subject, but to some inexpert, but loyal, member of the 
family, who can be trusted to suppress all unfavourable truth. 
Occasionally the widow herself undertakes the task, sometimes 
with results as fantastic as those of Lady Burton’s biography of 
her erratic but gifted husband. Even when an honest outsider 
is commissioned, he may be precluded from outspokenness by a 
laudable desire not to wound the susceptibilities of those to whom 
he is obliged. An even more curious and subtle effect of such 
family-inspired biographies is that the author may become influenced 
by the petty grievances or animosities cherished by the hero or his 
widow in their later years ; instead of creating an impression of 
greatness he creates an impression of smallness. A classic instance 
of this unintentional diminution of a hero’s character is provided 
by General Sir C. Callwell’s Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wilson : 
there have been others since. The commemorative instinct 
assuredly operates in devious ways ; but it is always perilous to 
pure-biography. 

A second extraneous purpose is the didactic purpose. People 
have always been tempted to take the lives of individual men as 
examples of virtue, or as cautionary tales indicative of the ill- 
effects of self indulgence or ambition. Plutarch himself, the father 
of biography, admitted that he chose his characters as types of 
certain virtues and vices and as examples for emulation or avoid- 
ance by the young. Yet Plutarch happened to be a natural 
biographer, in that he was passionately interested in the way that 
individuals behaved ; thus, although his lives of Anthony or 
Alcibiades, for instance, were intended to be cautionary tales, he 
soon forgot his didactic purpose in the fascination exercised upon 
his mind by the splendour of Anthony or the gaiety of Alcibiades. 
Flashes of admiration and delight illumine his pages, until both 
he and his readers forget entirely that an extraneous purpose of 
moral precept ever existed. 

It is not so with other hagiographers. The lives of the saints 
and martyrs were not, it can be admitted, always intended to be 
historical accounts of individuals. Yet in more disguised form the 
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didactic purpose continues to intrude upon biography ; the desire 
to teach or preach, the desire to establish examples, the desire to 
illustrate some moral, theological, political, economic or social 
theory—all these irrelevant intentions infect biography with strong, 
and sometimes subtle, doses of impurity. The nineteenth-century 
biographers were most susceptible to the didactic temptation. 
“The history of mankind,” wrote Carlyle, “‘ is the history of its 
great men.’’—*‘ To find out these, clean the dirt from them, and 
to place them on their proper pedestal” appeared to him and his 
contemporaries a proper function of biography. This doctrine 
led to such impurities as “‘ The Saintly Lives Series” in which,’ 
among other worthies, Lord Tennyson was portrayed, not as he 
was, but as the sort of Laureate that the author felt he ought to 
be. The reaction against the hagiography of the Victorians led 
to a development, valuable as a corrective, but, in its baser de- 
rivatives, damaging to the pure biographic stream. I refer to the 
introduction, by Froude and his successors and imitators, of the 
element of irony. 

The satirical attitude of the biographer towards his subject may 
have come as a relief from the hagiography of the Victorians, but 
it can easily degenerate into false history and false psychology. 
Froude certainly provided a true picture of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle ; 
his portraits were condemned by his contemporaries as cynical, 
disloyal and in shocking bad taste. The influence of Samuel 
Butler came to transform Froude’s attitude of negative scepticism 
into positive derision of conventional legends. Lytton Strachey, 
with his ironical titters, emerged as the deftest of iconoclasts ; yet 
Strachey, who enjoyed paradox more than he respected precision, 
and who had little sense of history, exaggerated the lights and 
shadows of his portraits. His sketches were certainly vivid, 
personal and well written ; but they were not “ history” in the 
sense that pure biography demands. In the hands of his imitators 
the manner of Strachey deteriorated so rapidly that it became 
an irritating habit of superciliousness. Philip Guedalla, with his 
trick of dramatic contrast, diminished the very real value of his 
writings by too great insistence on antithesis ; his pictures became 
distorted and out of focus. 

Irony is, in any case, a dangerous tincture and one that should 
be applied only with a sable brush ; when daubed by vigorous 
arms it becomes wearisome and even offensive. It is not merely 
that the reader is irritated by a biographer who implies in chapter 
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after chapter that he is himself more enlightened, sensitive, or 
sincere than the hero whom he is describing. It is also that 
biography, if taken seriously, is an exacting task and not one that 
can be carried through with a sneer. The drudgery of collecting 
and checking material, the mechanical labo: ~ of completing a 
long book, require an effort more continuous tha: can be sustained 
by glimpses of self-satisfaction. The biographe: must be con- 
stantly fortified by a fundamental respect, or affection, for the 
person whom he is describing ; if all that he experiences is super- 
ficial contempt, his work will turn to ashes and his energy wilt 
and fail. No writer can persist for five hundred pages in being 
funny at the expense of someone who is dead. 

There are other poisons, other temptations, to which this difficult 
art is liable. Biography is always a collaboration between the 
author and his subject ; always there must be the reflection of one 
temperament in the mirror of another. The biographer should 
thus be careful not to permit his own personality to intrude too 
markedly upon the personality that he is describing ; he should 
be wary of assigning his own opinions, prejudices or affections to 
the man or woman whose life he writes ; he should take special 
pains to deal fairly with views which he does not share, or interests 
that bore him ; his egoism should be muzzled and kept on a chain. 
He should constantly remind himself that it is not an autobiography 
that he is composing, but the life of someone else ; the statue of 
Modesty should dominate his study, a finger on her lips. 

A further temptation that may afflict the affable biographer is 
that of adding to his narrative the colours of fiction or romance. 
He may seek to convey reality by introducing imaginary conversa- 
tions, or to brighten his pages by inserting really beautiful passages 
of scenic description : 

“* As their little cavalcade breasted the hill and emerged from 
the grove of umbrella pines (pineus pinea) that crowned its summit, 
the fair city lay before them, basking all amethyst in the fading 
light. The Palazzo Pubblico had already melted into the pink 
and azure shadows of the Piazza del Campo, but the Torre del 
Mangia soared upwards, straight as a tulip against the sunset 


sky. Galeazzo turned to his venerable companion. ‘ Messir,’ 
he said .. .” 


Such passages fail to convince the attentive reader, who is aware 


that umbrella pines are but few at Siena and that the company 
at the moment were travelling west to east. The imagination, 
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as well as the self-assertiveness, of the author must be held in 
check. 

Such then are the instincts, poisons and temptations that render 
biography impure. An undue desire to commemorate, a too 
earnest endeavour to teach or preach, a tendency to portray types 
rather than individuals, the temptation to enhance self-esteem by 
indulging in irony, the inability to describe selflessly, and the urge 
to slide into fiction or to indulge in fine writing ;—all these are the 
pests and parasites that gnaw the leaves of purity. Yet these are 
negative precepts, indicating the faults that should be eschewed. 
Are there any positive principles that can be recommended to the 
intended biographer ? 


3 

It is self-evident that he should not select a subject outside the 
range of his sympathy or the area of his general knowledge. It 
would thus be a mistake for a man to embark upon a life of Pope 
if he were ill-attuned to the heroic couplet and disliked small 
stratagems. It would be a mistake to start writing a life of Anselm 
without some knowledge of Plato’s doctrine of ideas, or to embark 
upon Erasmus when ignorant of the humanities. It would be 
foolish for an Englishman to venture on a biography of Calvin 
Coolidge, without having spent at least a year at Amherst and 
absorbed the indelible quality of that academy. 

The ideal subject is one of which the author has direct personal 
experience and with which he can enter into sympathetic relation- 
ship. This raises the question whether it is in fact possible for any 
author,—however skilled, courageous, or sincere,—to write a 
“pure” biography of a contemporary. It is clear that it will be 
of great advantage to him to have been personally acquainted 
with his hero and to have seen him, not only in his moments of 
public triumph or efficiency, but also in those interludes of lassi- 
tude, dyspepsia, or elation that reveal the character of a man. 
Important it is also tc be able to visualise a person, not in the set 
postures of official busts or portraits, but in the more illuminating 
attitudes of ordinary iife. It is valuable to be able to recall the 
manner in which he cu.ughed or grunted, the exact shape of his 
smile or frown, th< scund of his laughter, and above all the tone 
of his voice. We are a’! conscious that the personality of our 
acquaintances is ccuveyed to us, not merely by their physical 
appearance and expression, but also by their accent and intonation. 
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It is illuminating to be told that Bismarck spoke with the piping 
notes of a schoolboy, that Napoleon, when angry, relapsed into 
the Corsican manner of speech, or that Tennyson when reciting 
his poems used the broad vowels of the Lincolnshire wold. It is 
valuable also for a biographer to be personally acquainted with 
the men and women who exercised an influence upon the life of 
his subject and to be able, by his own judgment, to assess their 
relative value. ‘‘ How strange,” he will reflect, “‘ that my hero 
could ever for one moment have been taken in by such a charlatan 
as I know X to have been! How curious that he was never able 
to appreciate the shy wisdom, the fundamental integrity, of my 
dear friend Y!” This wider knowledge provides a system of tri- 
angulation, enabling the author to fix the position of his hero with 
greater accuracy than would ever be possible were he writing 
about people whom he had never personally known. 

Such are the advantages,—and they are immense,—which the 
biographer enjoys when writing the life of a contemporary. The 
disadvantages are also apparent. He will be inhibited by his 
disinclination to offend the susceptibilities of survivors. It is not 
only that he will hesitate to wound the feelings of relations and 
friends ; it is also that the enemies of his hero may still be living 
and will protest violently against any criticisms that may be made. 


To some extent he can evade this difficulty by refraining from 
expressing any personal opinion and relying solely upon the docu- 
ments in the case. But the necessity of maintaining a certain 
level of taste, consideration, caution and kindliness, will certainly 
prevent him from revealing the truth in its most naked form. 
Does this mean, I repeat, that it is impossible for an author to 


write a “ pure” biography of a contemporary? I do not think 
so. He will realise of course that, human nature being what it 
is, the reader of his book will pay more attention to those passages 
which reveal defects hitherto concealed, than to those which 
eulogise merits already familiar. The essential truth of any por- 
trait depends upon the proper statement of relative values. A 
biographer should be aware that the “ stariling revelation” is 
certain to startle, and will thus assume in the reader’s mind and 
memory an importance out of proportion to the portrait as a 
whole. His revelations therefore should not be picked out in 
scarlet or orange but introduced in neutral tints. His aim should 
be, not to conceal defects or lamentable episodes, but to refer to 
them in such a manner as will indicate to the attentive reader 
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that these shadows existed, without disconcerting the inattentive 
reader or wounding the legitimate feclings of surviving relations 
and friends. It is a question of tact. and skill. 

It has always interested me, whe> reading the biography of a 
person with whom I had been pes nally acquainted, to observe 
how the author deals with his faults. A device frequently adopted 
is to reveal the fault by denying its opposite. An extreme example 
of this method can be found in Sir Sidney Lee’s biography of 
King Edward VII. Sir Sidney was an honest biographer, who 
desired to paint his portrait warts and all. I had often heard 
that King Edward was a voracious eater and that he was apt to 
pounce and gobble at the dishes placed before him. I wondered 
whether Sir Sidney would mention this genial characteristic and 
was impressed by the delicacy of his device. “‘ He had,” wrote 
Sir Sydney, “a splendid appetite at all times, and never toyed 
with his food.” It is bysuch ingenuity that the biographer is able 
to omit no detail and yet to cause no offence. 

I should cite as an excellent example of the way in which an 
intelligent biographer can indicate defects without wounding feel- 
ings, Mr. Rupert Hart Davis’ recent biography of Sir Hugh 
Walpole. The attentive reader is made aware of all the lights 
and shadows in the character portrayed, whereas the inattentive 
reader is not for one moment startled or shocked. Every weak- 
ness of Walpole’s character is abundantly illustrated, yet the 
resultant impression is that of a gifted and charming man. I 
recommend this work to all those who question whether it is 
possible to write a “ pure’ biography of a contemporary figure. 
The artist has produced an authentic portrait owing to his sense of 
values ; without such a sense, any biography is bound to be 
unconvincing. 


4 

It is here that a natural gift of selection is so valuable. The 
aim is to convey the personality of some interesting individual to 
people or generations who never knew him when alive. It is not 
possible for a biographer, even if he take twenty years and volumes, 
to present the whole man to posterity. He can hope only, by 
intelligent and honest selection, to convey the impression of the 
aggregate of his hero’s merits and defects. If he allows himself 
to deck his portrait with striking little snippets and tags, the unity 
of impression will be destroyed. His curiosity therefore must be 
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moderated by selection and taste ; he must preserve throughout 
a uniform tone; and he must try,—he must try very hard,—to 
arrange his facts in the right order. 

“‘ The value of every story,” remarked Dr. Johnson, “ depends 
on its being true. A story is a picture, either of an individual, 
or of life in general. If it be false, itis a picture of nothing.” 
This precept should, I feel, be inscribed in lapidary letters on the 
fly-leaf of every biographer’s note-book. A pure biography should 
furnish its readers with information, encouragement and comfort. 
It should provide, if I may again quote Dr. Johnson, “ the parallel 
circumstances and kindred images to which we readily conform 
our minds.” It should remind the reader that great men and 
women also have passed through phases of doubt, discouragement 
and self-abasement ; that—perhaps on the very eve of their noblest 
achievements—they have been assailed with diffidence, or have 
resigned themselves to the fact.that their vitality is ebbing, their 
zest has gone, their memory has become unreliable, and their 
will-power decayed. Without seeking for one moment to preach 
a lesson, a good biography encourages people to believe that man’s 
mind is in truth unconquerable and that character can triumph 
over the most hostile circumstances, provided only that it remains 
true to itself. Amusing books can be written about ridiculous 
people ; fiction and romance can be twined as honeysuckle around 
the silliest head ; but I am convinced that a pure biography, if 
its effect is to be more than momentary, can only be written about 
a person whom the writer and the reader can fundamentally 
respect. 

Does this imply a return to hagiography? No, it implies only 
that the intending biographer should be as cautious in his choice 
of subject as in the method he pursues. 
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HE writer was having a fight with his young lady. They 
were walking toward her home, and as the argument con- 
tinued, they walked with their bodies farther and farther 


a 

The young lady was obviously providing the energy for the 
quarrel. Her voice would rise a little bit, her head and shoulders 
would move toward him as though to add weight to her words, 
and then she would turn away in disgust, her heels tapping the 
pavement in an even precise rhythm which was quite furious. 

The writer was suffering with some dignity. He placed one leg 
in front of the other, he looked straight ahead, his face was sad, 
he would smile sadly from time to time and nod his head to every 
word she uttered. 

** I’m sick and tired of you,” the young lady exclaimed. “ I’m 
sick and tired of you being so superior. What do you have to be 
superior about ? ” 

** Nothing,” the writer said in so quiet a voice, so gentle a tone 
that his answer might as well have been, “‘ I have my saintliness 
to be superior about.” 

** Do you ever give me anything ?” the young lady asked, and 
provided the response herself. ‘‘ You don’t even give me the time 
of day. You’re the coldest man I’ve ever known.” 

** Oh, that’s not true,” the writer suggested softly. 

*‘Isn’t it? Everybody thinks you’re so nice and friendly, every- 
body except anybody who knows you at all. Anybody who knows 
you, knows better.” 

The writer was actually not unmoved. He liked this young lady 
very much, and he did not want to see her unhappy. If with 
another part of his mind he was noticing the way she constructed 
her sentences, the last word of one phrase seeming to provide the 
impetus for the next, he was nonetheless paying attention to every- 
thing she said. 

** Are you being completely fair ? ” he asked. 
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** I’ve finally come to understand you,” she said angrily. ‘‘ You 
don’t want to be in love. You just want to say the things you’re 
supposed to say and watch the things you’re supposed to feel.” 

“IT love you. I know you don’t believe me,” the writer said. 

*You’re a mummy. You're nothing but a... an Egyptian 
mummy.” 

The writer was thinking that when the young lady became angry, 
her imagery was at best somewhat uninspired. ‘“‘ All right, I’m a 
mummy,” he said softly. 

They waited for a traffic light to change. He stood at the curb, 
smiling sadly, and the sadness on his face was so complete, so patient 
and so perfect, that the young lady with a little cry darted out into 
the street and trotted across on her high heels. The writer was 
obliged to run a step or two to catch up with her. 

** Your attitude is different now,” she continued. ‘‘ You don’t 
care about me. Maybe you used to, but you don’t care any more. 
When you look at me, you’re not really looking at all. I don’t 
exist for you.” 

“You know you do.” 

“* You wish you were somewhere else right now. You don’t like 
me when I’m nasty. You think I’m vulgar. Very well, then, I’m 
vulgar. I’m too vulgar for your refined senses. Isn’t that a pity ? 
Do you think the world begins and ends with you ?” 

No.” 

**No, what?” she cried. 

“Why are you angry ? Is it because you feel I didn’t pay enough 
attention to you tonight. I’m sorry if I didn’t. I didn’t realise 
I didn’t. I do love you.” 

** Oh, you love me ; oh, you certainly do,” the young lady said 
in a voice so heavy with sarcasm that she was almost weeping. 
** Perhaps I’d like to think so, but I know better.” Her figure 
leaned toward his as they walked. ‘“* There’s one thing I will tell 
you,” she went on bitterly. ‘‘ You hurt people more than the 
cruellest person in the world could. And why? I'll tell you why. 
It’s because you never feel anything and you make believe that 
you do.” She could see he was not listening, and she asked in 
exasperation, “‘ What are you thinking about now?” 

“Nothing. I’m listening to you, and I wish you weren’t so 
upset.” 

2 oot the writer had become quite uneasy. He had just 
thought of an idea to put into his notebook, and it made him anxious 
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to think that if he did not remove his notebook from his vest-pocket 
and jot down the thought, he was likely to forget it. He tried 
repeating the idea to himself several times to fix it in his memory, 
but this procedure was never certain. 

“I’m upset,” the young lady said. ‘Of course, I’m upset. 
Only a mummy isn’t upset, only a mummy can always be reasonable 
and polite because they don’t feel anything.” If they had not been 
walking so quickly she would have stamped her foot. ‘“‘ What are 
you thinking about?” 

“It’s not important,” he said. He was thinking that if he 
removed the notebook from his pocket, and held it in the palm of 
his hand, he might be able to scribble in it while they walked. 
Perhaps she would not notice. 

It turned out to be too difficult. He was obliged to come to a 
halt beneath a street light. His pencil worked rapidly in nervous 
elliptic script while he felt beside him the pressure of her presence. 
“* Emotional situation deepened by notebook,” he wrote. “‘ Young 
writer, girl friend. Writer accused of being observer, not partici- 
pant in life by girl. Gets idea he must put in notebook. Does so, 
and brings the quarrel to a head. Girl breaks relationship over 
this.”’ 

“You have an idea now,” the young lady murmured. 

“Mmm,” he answered. 

“That notebook. I knew you’d pull out that notebook.” She 
begantocry. ‘‘ Why, you’re nothing but a notebook,” she shrieked, 
and ran away from him down the street, her high heels mocking 
her misery in their bright tattoo upon the sidewalk. 

“* No, wait,” he called after her. ‘‘ Wait, I’ll explain.” 

It occurred to the writer that if he were to do such a vignette, 
the nuances could be altered. Perhaps the point of the piece should 
be that the young man takes out his notebook because he senses 
that this would be the best way to destroy what was left of the 
relationship. It was a nice idea. 

Abruptly, it also occurred to him that maybe this was what he 
had done. Had he wished to end his own relationship with his 
own young lady? He considered this, priding himself on the fact 
that he would conceal no motive from himself, no matter how 
unpleasant. 

Somehow, this did not seem to be true. He did like the young 
lady, he liked her very much, and he did not wish the relationship 
to end yet. With some surprise, he realised that she was almost a 
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block away. Therefore, he began to run after her. ‘‘ No, wait,” 
he called out. “I'll explain it to you, I promise I will.” And as 
he ran the notebook jiggled warmly against his side, a puppy of a 
playmate, always faithful, always affectionate. 
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The Little Nun 
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Outside, the morning air must be clear and sparkling, but 

inside the windows were closed and steamed over. It was 
filled with peasants travelling from one village to another down 
the Rumanian valley of the Olt. The huge starched sleeves of 
the women brushed against my face as they leaned towards one 
another, gossiping. Hens cackled from baskets under the seats. 
An old woman had placed a huge glass jar of new wine on the 
roof, and at a more violent jolt than usual, this broke. Spouts 
of wine trickled down the windows, and the fumes seeped through. 
The old woman burst out sobbing. Then the fundamental cruelty 
of the peasant showed itself; for everyone began to rock with 
laughter. A young man, snatching an empty bottle from his 
knapsack, jerked the window open and began, with mock eagerness, 
to catch the wine-drippings from the roof. 

The bus stopped. Everyone looked at me. The driver jerked 
his thumb towards the open door, meaning, Here you are. Get 
out. I was standing now on the road-way and the bus was dis- 
appearing round a bend. About me were little wooded hills and 
rushing streams, the streams which thread the Valley of the Olt. 
It was a long while since we had passed through the last village. 
There was not a house or a human being in sight. The driver of 
the bus had known I wanted the Convent of Hurez. It was 
written on a scrap of paper. Why had he put me out here, with 
not a house in sight? It was very quiet but for the noise the 
streams made. I was utterly exhausted by too much travelling 
and the noise of Bucarest. I stood there a long while, taking in the 
peace of it all and not bothering about the Convent or anything 
else. But one cannot stand by the side of a road for ever. It 
struck me that one might see the building (if it was there at all) 
from the top of that little hill across the road. So I picked up my 
suitcase and began to climb it. 

It was not much of a hill, only a gentle slope. From the top 


Te road was full of pot-holes, and the bus jolted terribly. 
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I saw what I was looking for at once. Beyond the fields there 
stretched a wood, and beyond the wood there floated like a great 
bubble, the dome of the Convent church. I went down the other 
side of the hill and through the wood whose greenness sheltered 
me from the gathering strength of the sun. And presently the 
great building of Hurez stood facing me circled by trees on one side, 
while on the other the cleared ground sloped gently downwards 
towards the orchards and fields of the seventeenth-century Convent. 

The gates stood wide open. Two beggars had taken up their 
pitch on either side of them already. They were dirty and ragged, 
and they would stand there all day long, receiving food, and shelter 
at night in return for the small service they had invented them- 
selves ; that of keeping the gates clear of the half-wild pigs who 
might come through the wood and try to enter the courtyard beyond. 

Here in this strange place I stayed for several days, unable to 
speak to anyone except the little nun who had darted out to meet 
me on my arrival ; who had evidently been deputed to look after 
me, and who spoke a few words of broken French. I did not want 
to speak to anyone; I was too tired. Yet her black garments 
seemed always fluttering around like the wings of Poe’s haunting 
raven. Her eager voice tore through the cloak of stillness I was 
trying to gather about me. To her I spelt novelty and excitement 
in the midst of an existence whose deadly monotony fretted her 
ardent spirit. So far as I had feelings for anyone left, I was sorry 
for her. But I looked forward to her forced morning hours at 
the carpet loom as if they were made of gold, for then I was free to 
be by myself. 

The finest carpets in Rumania are woven down the Olt Valley. 
Their most famous period was between 1790 and 1860, but the 
ones produced then are almost all in museums. However, the 
Convent of Hurez continued to make them, selling them to benefit 
their funds. Just beyond the two beggar-caryatides, inside the 
gate, stood the big weaving-shed. It stood open to the sunshine, 
and all day long from it came the regular clack of the loom. I 
would almost run past, for fear the little nun would look up and 
see me. Sometimes she did, and would pause, with the shuttle 
ready to drop from her hand. Her face would light up. The 
rough voice, slightly hoarse like a raven’s too, would pursue me 
cutting off my retreat. 

** Vous voulez se promenez, Mademoiselle ? Attendez un petit 
moment. Je vous accompagne.. .” 
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The carpet stretched on the loom was a beautiful one, and was 
almost completed. Its colours were chiefly red and blue, a heavenly 
blue to be found in no others except those made in this valley. 
And upon this blue ground were scattered at intervals little jewels 
of flowers. It was a very large carpet and must have taken months 
to weave. The nuns were kept at it in relays. At no time, when 
I passed by and saw that great sheet of blue with its flecks of scarlet 
and pale leaf-green, did I not see a black figure bending over it. 
Only when daylight failed was the loom silent, when the great 
pair of double doors was closed and locked for the night. 

The Convent with its courtyards and galleries was an excellent 
example of that rich, slightly bastard style of Byzantine archi- 
tecture to be found in southern Rumania. The pillars supporting 
each gallery were fantastically carved, and its church stood in the 
middle of the main courtyard, shaded by giant trees. On either side 
of its doorway was a wall-painting, one representing heaven, the 
other hell. Above the lintel of the door was another fresco in 
which God-The-Father held out between his hands a sort of apron 
full of little angels peeping out between the folds. 

Nuns would crouch, spinning, before the church. They turned 
their wheels by hand instead of by foot, so they had to squat on 
the ground beside them, their black robes spread over the ancient 
cobbles, their round black caps tilted over their noses. On the 
first, late afternoon of my arrival I hung over the gallery leading 
to my room and watched them. The sun had already begun to 
shrink from the cobbles on which they crouched. Presently they 
rose, carried away their wheels, and for a moment or two the 
courtyard was empty. 

Then one of them came back, but this time she carried a curiously 
shaped plank of wood over one shoulder. Slowly she began to 
circle the church, striking the wood with a hammer. This, called 
the Tolling Wood, was a survival from Turkish times when the 
ringing of Christian bells was forbidden. It made a dull, hollow 
sound which carried far, like the pulse of an African drum. 

It must have carried as far as the fields beyond the Convent itself. 
For I saw the lay sisters who had been working in them, begin to 
troop wearily through the gates. Bare-footed, they shuffled past 
the two beggars and went towards the church. As they crossed 
the courtyard one after another they let down their long skirts, 
which had been looped up round the waist. Each gave herself a 
little shake, smoothed her voluminous skirts and disappeared under 
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the painted lintel. The nuns scurried after them. I saw the 
Abbess appear from her suite of apartments in the gallery opposite 
mine, descend the carved stone staircase majestically, cross the 
courtyard and disappear in the same direction. 

I followed her, as the sound of intoning began to come out of the 
black mouth between the two painted frescoes. One had to step 
down into the church, which was very dark and for the moment 
blinding after the clear sunshine outside. The Abbess was already 
seated on her throne with the silver crucifix on her breast making 
a pin-point of light. Behind her, tall mosaics of Byzantine saints 
and patrons shot, elongated, up to the roof. Down from the roof 
swung the ikon lamps, their weak flames scarcely dispelling the 
gloom of the place. And the one streak of light coming through the 
doorway was suddenly cut off by a cluster of orphan girls, brought 
up in the Convent, who stood there because there was no room 
inside. 

Soon the priest brought evening prayers inaudibly to an end. 
Slowly the Abbess left her throne and walked through the kneeling 
nuns, towards the door. The orphans scattered at her approach 
and the evening sun lit up the church suddenly, making the little 
tongues of flame in the ikon lamps paler than ever. A nun began 
letting down their chains, blowing the flames out and sending an 
acrid smell through the air. She swung the lamps up again, when 
the mosaics, deprived of their light, became once again mere black 
patches against the walls. 

Outside in the courtyard, trestle tables were being fixed in 
position for supper. Ten orphans struggled with long benches, 
carrying them two to each bench, and placing them in position 
before the trestles. Then everyone sat down, with a nun at the 
head and the foot of each table, and the meal began. It consisted 
of maize porridge, thick slices of rye bread, and mounds of little 
purple plums still with the bloom on them, for they had been 
picked from the Convent orchard only an hour before. 

Round the tables circled wolfish dogs who snarled savagely at 
me as a stranger, and who were only quelled by a word from one 
of the nuns. These dogs, which were kept for protection, were 
chained up during the day but let loose each evening to roam the 
two courtyards all night. They constituted a real danger to any- 
one ill-advised enough to step out of the cloisters after dark. 

And darkness fell quickly here, under the shadow of the hills. 
Each evening, I would make my way as quickly as I could towards 
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an outside stone stairway twisting up almost as high as the roof. 
Here, under the shadow of the roof itself was a short promenade 
arched over with pillars carved in the Italian Byzantine style so 
much admired by the Boyar who had built the Convent three 
hundred years before. And here I was free both from the dogs 
and the little nun. 

The promenade ended in a tiny chapel hollowed out of the wall. 
No doubt it too contained ikons and frescoes but its interior was 
too dark for them to be seen. I would seat myself instead on the 
broad stone parapet between two of the pillars, and from this 
height watch the dusk creep closer and closer to the main body 
of the building whose stone foundations were giddily far below. 
Beyond, where the light still lingered upon the orchard, the fruit 
trees looked like small purple umbrellas laden with the honey- 
sweet plums of the district. I would watch them grow dim as a 
dream, the purple fading to grey, until at last the dusk was only 
broken by some pin-prick of light from a cottage far down the 
valley, and by the red glimmer of the ikon lamp in the depths of the 
little wall chapel. 

Countless bats had found resting-places in odd corners, hanging 
upside down from the roofs of the long open cloisters to sail out 
softly now that the dark had come. To me their menace was 
only slightly less than that of the dogs below. I hated the way they 
silently swooped across my path or over my head as I left this stone 
promenade to seek my bedroom once more. I learned, when I 
reached it, to fling the door open wide and stand still in the corridor. 
Then the bats which had almost certainly entered the room during 
my absence, would fly out of it again, attracted by the dim lights 
hanging at intervals from the roof of the cloister-gallery. 

My bedroom window looked down on the same view as that 
overhung by the parapet walk. The room contained a fine 
Oltenian carpet whose colours were dimmed and mellowed with age. 
It hung suspended above the bed so that its beauties could be 
fully enjoyed, and the beams of the floor were polished and bare. 
An iron-clasped chest stood against the wall, opposite the bed. 
Two heavy brass candlesticks stood on it, while above it hung a 
crude, dark portrait of some Orthodox bishop. A third candle- 
stick bearing a lighted candle was placed on a little table to light 
my supper, which generally consisted of fried eggs, a mound of 
cooked vegetables, rye bread and a glass of milk. 

The little nun brought it in. She always lingered to ask me 
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questions in her garbled French ; to examine me as closely as 
possible, near at hand, with the lively curiosity of a monkey. She 
came at all hours of the day as well, in order to see, and retail 
to the other nuns just what the English visitor was doing now. 
She entirely destroyed the peace of the great room with its beautiful 
carpet and candlesticks, and its magnificent view right across the 
valley. 

** Pardonnez-moi!” Her hoarse voice with its queer, almost 
unintelligible accent would murmur. The long black skirts of her 
robe would brush the floor as she made her twentieth entry that day 
upon some trivial task, such as rearranging the fruit on the table 
or opening or shutting a window. I lay on my bed with my eyes 
closed, hoping she thought me asleep. I would hear the rustle of 
her garments swooping about me, sometimes even feel her breath 
on my face as she peered over me, hopeful that I might waken. 
Then would come a disappointed sigh and the sound of her with- 
drawal. 

Soon I found myself unable to rest in the room at all for listening 
anxiously in case she returned. The fields and the woods outside 
became my only refuge during the day. I would cross the court- 
yard at a time when the little nun’s duty lay in the weaving shed, 
and pass by the two stalwart beggars with a sense of release. She 
would be safely in the shed, I knew, at the hour I must leave the 
Convent for the last time in order to catch the bus. So I said 
good-bye when she brought me my coffee that morning, and I 
noticed she looked surprised. I forced a great deal of warmth 
into my speech of thanks, because my conscience was bothering me, 
even then. I wished I had something to give her, but what can 
one give a nun? 

An hour later one of the lay sisters came to the room for my 
luggage. It was time to leave, without any more speeches or 
kissing of hands. I skirted the weaving-shed cautiously, making 
as little noise as I could over the cobbles. The great carpet hung 
like a stiffened banner across the loom, and there she was, with her 
feet on the treadle, a small basket of plums on the ground beside 
them, and her face bent, frowning, over a knot in the wool on the 
shuttle. 

I got past before she looked up. The two giant beggars turned 
towards me, right and left, with their pudding-bowl hats in their 
hands. I dropped in some coins and took the way I had come 
through the wood. Before me trudged the lay sister, bent to one 
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side by my case. Her blue gown was almost the same shade as the 
carpet. It moved steadily forward, a soft patch of colour against 
the leaves now tinged with gold. 

We reached the high road as the bus came in sight. It pulled up 
and I and my luggage had just got on board, when the driver 
paused with his hand on the door instead of shutting it. He was 
looking towards the hill on the other side of the road. The little 
nun was running down it, tripping and falling over her long robes, 
striving to hold them up with one hand while the other waved, as a 
frantic signal, the basket of plums. 

She had just reached the bus when she tripped once more and 
the plums fell out of the basket, rolling all over the dusty road. 
Her eyes filled with tears as she stooped to gather them up again, 
but she had only retrieved a few when the bus-driver honked his 
horn impatiently as a sign that he wanted to start. 

** Pardonnez-moi ! ” she gasped as she shoved the basket through 
the window, her face fallen and disappointed at the damaged look 
of her gift. I pulled myself together, and making one gigantic 
last effort to express an amiability which seemed to have vanished 
for ever, began to eat one of the plums. A look of delight came 
into her face. She stood there waving until we had passed out of 
sight. 


Even now, as I write, I can still taste the dust and grit on that 
plum. 
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could not see to write any more Ettie came in with my tea. 
She laid down the tray on a little table beside me and went 
over to the window to draw the curtains. 

“I’m afraid we must have the light,” I said, “ but not the cur- 
tains. I love to look at that sky.” 

Yes, sir!” 

She was standing motionless before the window, one hand still 
on the curtain. This meant that.she had something she wanted 
to say: usually she came in and out of my study as silently as a 
mouse. 

“It seems a long time ago, doesn’t it, sir, since that Thursday ? ” 

I knew she was thinking about the pen friend. It did indeed 
seem a long time since June, and the bleak rain-sodden landscape 
at which she was gazing had nothing in common with the riotous 
bloom of my garden in summer. She turned round to face me. 

“ He’s doing very well,”’ she said with pride. ‘‘I had a letter 
this morning.” 

“Did you?” I was interested. 

“Yes, and he’s passed the little examination—so that he can 
begin teaching, that is ; and the big one will be next summer. He 
says he’s ever so happy.” 

“T am very glad to know that,” I said with truth. 

For a long moment we both thought about him, and then Ettie 
said, “‘ Thank you, sir!” and ran noiselessly out of the room, switch- 
ing on the light as she went. 

I drank the tea, and ate the buttered toast she had brought me, 
and as I did so I was seized by a strange impulse: I would put 
aside the work upon which I was engaged with so much concentra- 
tion, and write instead the story of the pen friend. I reflected 
that there were several titles I could give it, and then, suddenly 
I knew that of course it could have but the one title—The Pen 
Friend. 


I: was growing dusk as I sat at my desk, and just as I thought I 
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In order that the true inwardness of the matter be appreciated, 
I must confess that I am old. I have lived a great deal in an- 
tiquity and in many ways Athens (both old and new) is more 
familiar to me than London, and the mental processes of the 
ancients easier (and often more pleasant) to follow than those of 
most moderns. During the last war I was extraordinarily fortu- 
nate in that I happened to possess certain knowledge and certain 
capacities which proved of use to British Intelligence : I therefore 
became a troglodyte in my country’s service, working with great 
secrecy and complete abandonment to the business in hand, in 
various underground fastnesses. When in 1946 I became de- 
mobilised, that is to say when I came up from underground for 
good and stepped into the pale autumn sunshine, I found my free- 
dom strange and a little heady. I walked, I remember, through 
St. James’s Park and was enchanted with its grace. 

It seemed to me that people had aged unduly: six years is of 
course a long time, especially when those years are war-years. 

‘* You’re suffering from reaction,” said my sister, Laetitia. ‘“‘ It’s 
all that work underground, and not taking your ‘ leaves’ properly. 
Besides, you’re getting on, you know, and you always were a dear 
old fossil. Have you realised that you will be sixty-five next birth- 
day?” 

I had not realised it. 

“* What you want,”’ she went on, “ is a large rambling cottage in 
a small village—Sussex, I think—with a good garden. Not too 
far from the British Museum and the Records Office. You will 
want a spare room or two for people to come and stay, and, of 
course, you must have someone living in the house to look after 
you, and a woman from the village to come in every morning and 
do ‘ the rough.’ I’ll find it all for you ! ” 

And she did find all these things for me, against every prob- 
ability. First, she found the rambling cottage with the “ good ” 
garden. There is room to think in my study, and room to walk 
in the garden : there is spaciousness and simplicity, and a pleasing 
untidiness in all. The woman to do “ the rough” presented her- 
self, but Laetitia found Ettie. 

I read the letter saying Ettie had been “ found ” with misgiving. 
Was it possible that a girl like this would settle down in a bachelor 
establishment such as mine, where young people would seldom 
come, except perhaps at Christmas-time ? Would she take to 
the austere daily presence in the kitchen: would that presence 
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tolerate her? Could she put up with me? I hoped that Laetitia 
had told her that I was old, dull, taciturn—fussy perhaps ; that I 
could not bear to be distracted, far less disturbed, and that some- 
times I hardly spoke for weeks on end. Did she know that my 
visitors, for the most part, would be as fossilised as myself (my sister 
excepted) ? Again, I hoped so. 

We eyed each other warily at our first interview, Ettie and I ; 
then both decided to trust their all to Laetitia. We did well. 

The pen friend was already in existence, but it was quite three 
months before I came to know about him. One kept finding 
things out about Ettie ; at least Laetitia did, for she is a person 
in whom it is pleasant to confide. 

“Do you know,” my sister told me excitedly when she came down 
soon after Ettie’s arrival, “‘ her name is Hetty, not Ettie—short for 
Henrietta. I only discovered it this morning when she left me a 
note about the carpenter coming to do those shelves.” 

“* Well, it’s too late to tell me now,” I retorted gloomily. “Surely, 
you don’t expect me to do anything about it. when I have been 
calling her Ettie for three weeks ? ” 

It was many wecks later that Laetitia said one evening : 

** Well, it’s a good thing she has this pen friend—so much easier 
than the usual young man—boy friend, I should say. The endless 
walking out can be done by post—so economical, too.” 

“* A pen friend ?” I queried. “*‘ Where did she get him ? How 
does one, I mean?” 

Laetitia was prim. 

** She saw an advertisement in a church magazine—St. Saviour’s, 
Pimlico. It said he was lonely and a Christian, and would some- 
one write to him: so she did.” 

“Good Lord! What do they write about?” 

** T don’t know,” admitted Laetitia, “‘ but they write ‘ regular.’ ” 

** But who is he? And why did you never tell me about 
him ? 

** I did, when I was here for that Point-to-Point, but you weren’t 
listening. Anyway, I know more now. He is twenty-one and 
an orphan. He never knew his mother and his father was killed 
in one of those awful air raids on Liverpool. He was born there, 
and he has a job there now.” 

“Why does he say he’s a Christian? It’s like that woman— 
Mrs. . . . you know—the woman we found wandering round 
Hadrian’s Villa, who insisted on showing you a certificate saying 
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she was sane! You and I don’t go about telling people we are 


Christians.” 

“Oh, I dare say he had to put that to get the advertisement 
into a church magazine,” said Laetitia comfortably. “‘ How we 
laughed about that woman! I forget her name too.” 

The months passed happily: both the cottage and Ettie were 
a great success. Together they provided a wholly undeserved 
refuge in a distraught world. Who could have guessed that this 
girl, barely twenty-one, would achieve the miracle of content- 
ment? The presence in the kitchen had softened perceptibly, re- 
vealing unexpected lore in the arts of housewifery in general and 
fruit-bottling in particular, a great deal of which she succeeded in 
imparting to Ettie: my sister did the rest. I was able to invite 
the most pernickety of fellow-fossils for a meal or a night, or a six- 
weeks’ stay with confidence. Laetitia’s own visits became lqnger 
and more frequent. ; 

The pen friend also prospered. 

We came to know a great deal about him. His father, it seemed, 
had had a small tobacconist’s shop in a poor quarter of Liverpool. 
When this was demolished by a bomb and its owner killed, during 
the worst raid the city ever had, the son sustained only a leg injury 
(as a result of which one leg would always be shorter than the 
other). He had been sent to an institution of sorts on the Welsh 
coast to recuperate, where he had suffered great loneliness. In 
fact, he had always been lonely, according to Ettie, “‘ being an only 
child, as it were.”” He must have been fourteen or fifteen at that 
time, I suppose. 

Then, at the darkest moment of his loneliness, he fell in with a 
young French priest who was snatching a week’s holiday from his 
Church Settlement in the Liverpool Docks. He offered the boy 
not only friendship but invaluable assistance : in short, at the end 
of the week, when the priest returned to the Settlement he took 
the boy with him. The Fathers were kindness itself and an arrange- 
ment was made whereby he should work for them, receiving in 
return his board and lodging and systematic education—he had, 
of course, been to school up to the time his father had been killed. 
The education devised by the good Fathers included night-school, 
so that in due course he was able to obtain a position in a shipping 
firm in Liverpool. All went well until the summer of 1945 when 
he must have been eighteen or nineteen, and then tragedy over- 
took him. The young French priest contracted cerebro-spinal 
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meningitis, on the very eve of the summer holiday that the two had 
planned to spend walking together, and died within a few days. 
The boy was naturally beside himself with grief. 

By the kind intervention of the Fathers, he received a week’s 
extension of his holiday from the office, and went to London to 
stay in one of the religious houses known to them. He had never 
visited the capital and it was evidently thought that a complete 
change of scene would be a good thing. It did not prove to be so. 
The boy now found the religious atmosphere stifling ; he hated 
London ; his loneliness became intolerable. He wanted only to 
return to work. 

In the common-room of the presbytery—or whatever—where he 
spent his last evening in London, his hand fell on the magazine of 
St. Saviour’s Church, Pimlico. He turned over the pages idly 
until he saw a column headed Pen Frienps. Lonely people like 
himself could, it seemed, describe their situation in a few words, 
and the editor of the magazine (who was also the Vicar of the 
Church) would insert the lines free of charge in the next number. 
He snatched up a pen and a scrap of paper and wrote the following : 


Lonely man, 21, would like to write to lonely 
girl. Christian. 
He added his name and his Liverpool address, begged an envelope 
and a stamp, and posted the letter there and then. 

This was the advertisement Ettie had seen—quite by chance, 
in the sitting-room of her then employer who lived in the parish 
of St. Saviour’s, Pimlico. She had answered it with despatch— 
and the pen friend was hers ! 

“* How long does it go on?” I asked my sister one day in early 
Spring, when we were inspecting the crocuses in the garden. 
“* What happens next?”’ The only cloud (no larger than a man’s 
hand !) in my own personal patch of sky was the secret fear that 
the pen friend might turn into the boy friend with great sudden- 
ness, and whisk Ettie off to Liverpool. 

Laetitia considered. 

“* T suppose they meet,” she hazarded. “ It does not seem to have 
occurred to either of them to exchange photographs! I know 
what you’re thinking, but we can’t do anything but wait. It 
would be so much better if she married Percy, but she’s so com- 
pletely wrapped up in the pen friend that it makes her unapproach- 
able, somehow.” 
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Percy is the gardener. He was a “ Desert Rat” and has a fine 
war record : I supposed him to be about thirty—possibly too old 
for Ettie. I said this to my sister. 

“Rubbish ! she retorted. 

So the pen friend remained ever with us—part of the family, as 
it were. I remember, I went into my club in London one day, to 
be greeted by an old colleague, a Fellow of All Souls. 

“* How’s the pen friend ? ” he boomed in his penetrating baritone. 

When I told Laetitia, she laughed. 

only she weren’t so pretty!” 

she pretty?” I asked. 

And so it went on for another year. May came in again, that 
loveliest of all months in the garden. Ettie brought me my tea 
one day to the tiny terrace outside the study. Having set it down 
she lingered: this was so unusual that I knew something por- 
tentous was coming. 

“* May I speak to you, sir—some time?” 

““Why not now? How can I help you, Ettie?” 

* Oh, sir! He’s coming to London next month and wants me 
to meet him.” 

It was the first time she had ever spoken to me about the pen 
friend : hitherto, all the news had been saved up for Laetitia. 
I felt promoted—from employer to friend. 

“ That’s very exciting,” I said lamely. 

“You'd go, if you was me?” 

“* Most certainly.” 

There was a long pause. 

“You see, I’m afraid he'll be above me—I shan’t be good 
enough.” 

*** Courage is an obligation—perhaps the only obligation,’ ” 
I quoted. 

She was relieved. 

“ It’s fated, too, isn’t it, sir? I mean, we’ve been writing regular 
for over three years now, and this is ‘ it.’ ” 

“ This is either the end of something, or the beginning of some- 
thing,” I agreed. ‘‘ The same thing cannot go on.” 

She took my meaning. 

“Oh, thank you, sir! That’s it. Well, it’s the first week in 
June, he’s coming, and I could take my ‘day ’—that’ll be the 
Thursday.” 

“Will I said absently. 
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“You see, sir, he’s educated—you wouldn’t know. His letters 
are lovely, and he knows Latin—having been with the Holy 
Fathers when he was younger. I wondered .. .” 

I wondered too. I wondered just how much Latin the pen 
friend knew. I looked at this graceful slip of a girl—the pale intel- 
ligent face, the big grey eyes that seemed always to catch the light 
of the sun—or was it just the reflection of the unusual chestnut 
tints in her—it must be admitted—unruly hair? Would he know 
enough to call her his “ golden girl” ? Almost certainly he would 
not. And he was probably an appalling prig, anyway. 

“Don’t worry, Ettie. Run along and write and tell him you'll 
come on the Thursday.” 

She went. 

Of course, Laetitia was “ thrilled ”—as they say. She put her 
forthcoming visit forward a week in order to assist in preparing 
suitable raiment for the wonderful occasion. 

“* Well, what’s she been saying to you? ”’ demanded my sister, 
as I drove her home from the station on arrival. 

“Very little. They are to meet under the clock at Victoria 
Station at ten minutes to eleven in the morning. He will then 
take her somewhere—he has not said where—in the afternoon, 
and put her on the 7.21 train back here. Oh, and she’s to wear a 
white rose pinned to her dress, so that he will know her. It’s a 
good thing those white Banksias are just coming out.” 

** Of all the ridiculous things,” snorted Laetitia. “‘ Why should 
she wear it? He should wear something, so that if she does not 
like the look of him she can escape. Why didn’t you tell her? ” 

I had no excuse. 

The days passed slowly. A simple grey linen dress took shape 
under my sister’s watchful eye, stitched on her sewing machine : 
a yellow straw hat arrived out of the blue. So that when “ the 
Thursday ” came at last, Ettie attired in these, looked—in Peter 
Cheyney’s phrase—“ good enough to eat!” 

There was a slight heat haze when she set off for the early train : 
it promised to be a perfect June day. 

Laetitia and I had our evening meal early that night, so that 
everything might be tidied up before Ettie’s return. We felt that 
it would not be fitting that so great a day should end with washing- 
up. I think we both secretly hoped that she would come into the 
study and tell us about it. The sun had set in a turquoise and 
saffron sky of exceptional beauty, and it was almost dark when we 
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heard the bus grind to a standstill outside our gate, and a moment 
later a step on the flagged path which led to the front door. But 
the step was not at all like Ettie’s: it was slow and faltering. 

I went and opened the door for her but she did not come in at 
once. She stood quite still, her head drooping a little. She looked 
—stricken. Laetitia followed me out of the study and took a step 
forward. It was as though her look of gentle enquiry touched off 
a spring, for Ettie suddenly sprang forward and fled past us and up 
the stairs, like a frightened animal. 

“* What can it be?” whispered Laetitia anxiously when we were 
back in the study. “ Do you think he can be married?” 

It seemed hardly likely, though undoubtedly she had had a 
shock of some kind. 

And then a dreadful sound reached us, violating the peace of 
the night—the sound of heart-broken sobbing. We let it go on 
for a little, and then my sister disappeared in search of aspirin. 
Soon after that there was a silence, and Laetitia came back. 

“* She’s wearied out, poor little soul. She’s been under a great 
strain, but I can’t imagine what it can have been. She says that 
everything is all right, but she is so tired, and her feet are blistered 
with walking. Shehas gone tobed. Oh,dear! Whatcanit be?” 

We agreed that we must not question her in the morning, but 
just wait and hope she would tell us. She did not tell us—then. 

The morning brought calm—that strange, clear calm that some- 
times follows storm and disaster ; thoughts lay strewn on the sur- 
face of all our minds like wreckage on the sea. Ettie was composed 
and aloof. She did her work as usual with an adult pre-occupa- 
tion with detail that was rather painful to watch. They had 
walked in the park, she said, and then had been to “Madam Two- 
swords.” Yes, it had been very hot all the time. I could not have 
believed Laetitia capable of so restrained and sensitive a percep- 
tion. Nothing was said but confidence remained unimpaired and 
absolute. 

My sister stayed on for a few days and then had to return to 
London. When the time came, I took her to the station for an 
early train, and when I got back the house seemed empty and for- 
lorn without her. The June sunshine had given way to cloudy 
skies and soft incessant rain. One saw the colour in the garden as 
though through a coarse veiling. 

When Ettie came to fetch away my tea-tray, she lingered. 

“It’s lonely without Madam,” she said. “‘ She is good.” 
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I felt that the huge rain-drops falling on the terrace outside 
might be matched with something of the kind inside the house, if 
I did not take action. 

“* Suppose, Ettie,” I suggested, “‘ you were to sit down over there 
for a minute and tell me what happened on Thursday. Just begin 
at the beginning : what happened when you arrived at Victoria 
station ?” 

I do not often order her to do anything : I have no need. Also, 
it was obvious that her feelings were too poignant and too in- 
sistent, to be denied expression much longer. She hardly de- 
murred, and sat down on a corner of an old sea-chest I have, her 
hands folded in her lap. 

“* Well, I arrived early—the train did, so I went and tidied up 
a bit. It was nearly the ‘ ten-to’ when I got back to the clock.” 

Yes ? 

“* There was one or two people standing about, but no one as 
could be him: a man, and two girls—giggling they was, and an 
old lady who had laid her suit-case down a minute to rest. And 
then the man came up to me and asked, was I Ettie. It was him. 
He said he’d seen the white rose and wondered if it could be me, 
and I said it was. And then he said, should we go into the tea- 
room and have a cup of tea, and I said, yes, it would be the best. 
You know the one, sir, just back of the clock ? ” 

know it.’’ 

“* Well, it wasn’t crowded—not at that time.’ Ettie’s voice was 
quite flat. “‘ So we got into a corner by ourselves. The tea was 
nice. We didn’t say much, except as how it was going to be a 
lovely day, and that it was getting hot already. It was too. He 
was a very big man, and very tall. And then he said, would I like 
to walk in Hyde Park, and after that we could have a bite of some- 
thing and go to Madam Two-swords, and had I ever been? And 
I said, no, I never had. 

** So he asked for his check and we went out. We walked from 
the station up to Hyde Park—Grosvenor Gardens, don’t they 
call it, or is it Grosvenor Place?” 

“TI am never quite sure, myself,” I admitted guiltily. 

** Anyhow, we walked up there and into the park. And then 
we walked all round it twice, Kensington Gardens and all, and 
never in the shade. Oh, it was hot, sir, and I got so tired at last 
that I said, could we sit down—by the Marble Arch this was, and 
he said, yes, we could. We sat on chairs where you pay, not on 
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a free seat, though I did explain about it. He didn’t say much, 
and I didn’t either. He just looked at me—friendly-like—once 
or twice, and smiled.” 

“And then?” 

“Oh, and then we went into the Edgware Road and found a 
Milk Bar—help-yourself, it was—and he got sausages and mash, 
with a hot raisin-pudding to follow.” 

“That must have been rather heating?” 

“It was and it wasn’t—that is, I did not notice it much, I was 
too hot already for one thing. We didn’t stay long, as it wasn’t a 
very nice place.” 

I believed her. 

** After that, we walked to Madam Two-swords, and Oh, sir, it 
is a long way! All in the sun. But nothing to when you get 
there! ’Ave you been? It’s ’arrowing, all of it, and them ’orrors 

. .” She shuddered uncontrollably. 

Ettie usually has magnificent control of her aitches (except in 
the case of her own name—that one got away when young, good 
luck to it!) : only in moments of great emotion recollected in 
tranquillity, do they escape her. As to Madame Tussaud’s abiding 
memorial, I could sympathise entirely ; I could still remember my 
own fright when I was taken there as a child. 

“And inside—the ’eat—like an oven it was, and with those 
faces looking at you from every side. Even he got hot then—fair 
glistening with sweat, he was.” 

I glanced at her sharply. She was blushing—the deep ugly 
colour slowly spreading over her face and neck. It was a blush of 
shame—shame at the remembrance of her own reaction to some 
fear or horror. I had seen such a blush before, on an innocent 
young face in the war—and hated it. And then the truth sud- 
denly flashed upon me. How could I have been so dim-witted, 
I wondered .. . 

But Ettie was going on. 

“I couldn’t stand no more, sir, so we came out and walked to 
Baker Street, to a little ‘ restront’ in a side alley that he knew, 
where we could sit down and have a cup of tea. It was cool in- 
side, and you could walk through to the back where there was a 
table by an open window. The lady was nice too: she knew the 
Holy Fathers in Liverpool, having done for them at some time, so 
she was nice. And the window looked on to a yard, and there 
was a rose tree in a pot there that you could see from the table. 
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She, the lady, said no one would interrupt us as it was a slack 
time.” 

I sighed with relief. Ettie took me up. 

“ Yes, indeed, sir, I was glad. It was then he talked . . . for 
the first time.” 

There was a long pause now: the worst was over. 

“* Ettie,” I said, “I am right in thinking your pen friend is a 
coloured man, am I not? ” 

It was Ettie’s turn to be relieved—I had guessed. She nodded. 

“And not only that, sir. He wasn’t just yellow, or chocolate, 
he was—he was...” 

“*He was a negro, was he not?” 

Again she nodded-—swallowed, and went on. 

** And he wore a very light suit—bright, I mean—a real ‘ royal ’ 
it was. Everyone looked.” 

“T know.” 

“* Well, as I was saying, he talked for the first time.’ She hurried 
on. “ He said he knew he hadn’t ought to have done it—put in 
an advert. saying he’d like a pen friend, he meant. It was very 
wrong of him but it was the loneliness that made him. He told 
me about the French Father who died—how he was a holy angel 
to him and taught him how to live—those were his words, sir, 
‘taught me how to live’—and been his friend. Most people 
wouldn’t be your friend if you were—well, black—only the ones 
you didn’t want. You got quite used to it so that you didn’t mind 
usually, but if anything went wrong, like the French Father dying, 
it was rather bad. It would be if you come to think of it, sir, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“It would indeed,” I agreed gravely. 

“* So he thought if he could find a pen friend, it wouldn’t matter 
his being different—they need never know, and he could be him- 
self, like he’d been with the French Father. So he got me, through 
the advertisement. He said it had made all the difference— 
writing regular to someone. He said a man needed someone to 
put first in his thought. Those were his very words again, sir, 
‘someone to put first in your thought.’ ” 

She twined her fingers together in her lap and then looked up 
at me, the tears not very far away. 

_ “ve thought afterwards: it was a beautiful way of saying it, 
wasn’t it, sir?” 

Again, I could only agree with her. 
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“Then he told me he’s been studying all these years, night- 
school and the like, and with the Fathers once a week, all along 
of an idea the French Father had had, of how he might go to a 
college in America, just for—negroes.” 

“Not Tuskegee?” I queried. It was a shot in the dark. 

** Why, yes, sir, that’s it—that was the name. Fancy your 
knowing it!” 

“It is famous, but there are many others.” 

“Well, the French Father had thought he could be a teacher 
there, among his own people. There are a lot of them in America 
—nearly fifteen million. But there’s injustice and loneliness, even 
then. It’s not nearly as bad as it used to be once, but there’s still 
a lot of work got to be done. As they are his people, it seemed 
right that he should be the person to do it. He got quite excited 
telling me, sir. He said people did not know how grand the work 
was, nor how it was getting on. 

“ Then two months ago it was all settled, and he’s going. The 
Fathers arranged it in memory of the French Father who died. 
Isn’t it lovely ? He can go there, and finish learning himself, and 
then perhaps he can go on to being a professor one day, at the 
college. He talked like he writes, sir. You go on listening.” 

I nodded. 

“* Then he said that for a long time now he’d felt he wasn’t acting 
straight with me. He said I wouldn’t have written as I did if I’d 
known, would I? I looked him straight in the face then and told 
him the truth—I couldn’t lie to him, could I, sir? I said, no, I 
wouldn’t have. And he smiled, kind of to himself. 

“* So he’d asked me to meet him, though he knew what it meant, 
just so that he could remember what I looked like when he went 
to America, and didn’t know anyone. He gave me his pledge 
that he would never try and see me again, and of course, he wouldn’t 
expect me to be his pen friend any more. He asked me to forgive 
him.” 

“ And what did you say, Ettie?” 

“* T said—” she was defiant now—*“ I said that as far as I could 
see there was nothing to forgive, and that as to being his pen friend, 
I was that, wasn’t I, and I couldn’t see why we shouldn’t write 
any more—only I thought just sometimes, not regular. And he 
said that was nice of me. That was all he said, sir, but I shall 
always remember the friendly way he smiled. 

“ Then he went on to tell me about the negroes in America. He 
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said there was a time about eighty years ago, when most negroes 
could hardly read or write, and to-day very few couldn’t. Oh, it 
was queer, sir, so queer listening tohim! I kept pinching myself 
to make sure it was really me. You’d never have dreamed it, 
would you? And then he told me all about a great negro who 
worked at the college he’s going to—I have the name here on a 
bit of paper where he wrote it for me—George Washington Carver, 
he was. There’s a book about him—he knew all about plants. 
He wanted me to read it.” 

“1 have read it, and it is a very remarkable book. Would you 
like me to get it for you, Ettie ?” 

“Oh, could you, sir? And then when I write I could mention 
things in it.” 

Our attention became momentarily distracted by a sound out- 
side in the garden. Percy was shu‘*ing up the greenhouse, where 
he had been working most of the day, out of the rain. 

“ There’s no harm in having a pen friend, is there, sir? Not if 
you don’t write regular, only sometimes? It’s different to other 
things—separate, I mean. You’ve no call to give up your pen 
friend, have you, sir?” 

Would Percy understand, I wondered. He had seen a good 
deal of carnage and not a little suffering. I thought Ettie’s plea 
for her pen friend would melt the stoniest heart. I felt I might be 
quoted, so I considered my reply carefully. Memories came and 
went: cynicisms presented themselves, only to be discarded. 
I searched all literature, it seemed, for a precedent, and found 
none. 

“No!” I said at last. 

“* And I did all right, do you think, sir? I tried very hard not 
to let him see .. .” 

This one was easier. 

*“ You behaved like a great lady, Ettie.” 

She was much pleased: ‘‘ Oh, no, sir!” 

“And now I think you should go and give Percy his tea.” 

A brief, “‘ Thank you, sir!” and she was gone. 
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QUEEN OVER THE 
WATER 


Mary Beatrice of Modena, 
Queen of James II 


MARY HOPKIRK 
author of ** Queen Adelaide,” etc. 


* Mary of Modena married James, Duke of York, 
afterwards James II, when still almost a child. She 
hated the prospect but had to submit to the command 
of the Pope. Afterwards she became really fond of 
James in spite of his unattractive character and 
persistent infidelities. 


* The story gives a vivid picture of Court and Society 
under Charles II. Then came James’s own short and 
disastrous reign, and the dreary years of exile in the 
sham and ever more impoverished court of St. Ger- 
mains. James, selfishly obsessed with the salvation 
of his own soul, was singularly unhelpful. 


* All the burden of life fell on Mary and nobly she 
did her best. After James's death the centre of her 
- life became her son, and Mrs. Hopkirk gives an 
increasingly attractive, yet pathetic, picture of the 
dignified, selfiess and generous-hearted woman, de- 
pendent on the favours of France for the support of 
her court, beset by the heartless, never-ceasing in- 
trigues to put the Pretender on the throne of England. 


%* She also fills in, with well-balanced perspective, the 
historical background of England, ruffled by the 
strains of many uneasy loyalties-—Catholic, Protestant, 
Whig, Jacobite, Hanoverian—that came, finally, 
through bloodshed and oppression, to mean less and 
less, in face of the greater and ever-growing loyalty 
to England itself. Mary has been unfairly neglected 
by historians, but Mrs. Hopkirk’s lively ability does 
her full justice. 
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Chatto ind Windus 


Cover of Darkness RODERICK CHISHOLM 
C.B.E., D.S.0., D.F.C. 


A famous night fighter ace tells for the first time the dramatic 
inside story of how our pilots thought and fought, how Britain 
found the answer to Goering’s night blitzes, how ‘Radar’ turned 
darkness into day, how our airmen and scientists foxed the Luft- 
waffe in the last decisive battles over Germany. 


Third Impression 
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Portrait of an Ice Cap with Human Figures 


J. M. SCOTT 


Man against nature at its cruellest. This moving story of comrade- 
ship and endurance is written from unpublished diaries by a 
member of Gino Watkins’ historic expedition to Greenland. 


Illustrated. 


The English Housewife in the 17th Century 
CHRISTINA HOLE 


“ a book of exceptional interest . . . . there is no doubt that the 
Stuart housewife was something of a wonder’ — SPHERE 

fascinating analysis of the Stuart woman ’”’—TrutH 

charming book of exceptional interest” —WesTERN MAIL 


Illustrated. 248 pages. 215. 


Hellebore the Gown MAURICE ROWDON 


The hero of this distinguished first novel, remarkable for its ten- 
sion and characterisation, is a famous clown about to make his 
come-back in a Paris variety theatre. We see the human bein 
behind the grease-paint— arrogant yet lovable, single-mind 
and magnetic. 240 pages. 10s. 6d. 


